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“THE TERRIBLE . . 
CENSUS FIGURES.” 


UBLICATION of the Census Returns takes place earliet 
in Scotland than it does in England, and already 
the main facts about population have been placed 
before the public If we may judge from a recent 
speech delivered by the Master of Klibank, it would 

appear that politicians are likely to use them for alarmist pur- 
poses. The situation they reveal is interesting, but not, as we 
think, calculated to fill the mind of Mr. Murray with the terrors to 
which he has given expression ; although in a measure they are 
to be regretted. We have first the fact of a greatly increased 
emigration ; but surely this was to be expected. In the Northern 
part of this tsland, and particularly in the islands that fringe the 
Western and Northern shores, it has always been difficult for the 
rofter-fisherman to pick up a sufficient livelihood. The misty 
island and the lonely shieling figure beautifully in poetry, but they 
do not yield much comfort to those who have to live on them. 
Consequently, there has been a steady drift of population 
towards Canada, particularly to New Brunswick. Scotland 
lor centuries has been a country famous for gardeners and 
agriculturists, and we cannot wonder that the West should 
not have called in vain. From the rural districts also there 
seems to have been a steady movement Westward. The young 
hind of to-day is not content with the calling of his forefathers ; 
he wants to make his way in the world, and finds an opening 
in Canada and the United States for which he would seek vainly 
in his native land rhe transformation of Scotland, however, 
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is not due entirely to emigration from its shores, but in a vreat 
measure to a shifting of the home population. During the last 
quarter of a century the great towns have been growing at an 
enormous rate. Glasgow in its size is beginning to resemble 
London itself, though a Scotch London. Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, are all increasing in population enormously. 

It is much to be regretted that those who forsake the fields for 
the towns appear at the same time to give up the habits with the 
occupations of their forefathers. They regard the old wholesome 
food of oatmeal porridge and cakes and cheese as the dietary 
of a peasant only. In the towns they dress and act precisely 
as do similar classes in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, or 
any of our great provincial towns. By changing their food 
they are losing the old physical hardihood which distinguished 
Scotchmen, and by changing their habits they are losing a great 
deal of that force of independence and individuality of character 
which enabled a Scotchman to do well in any country where 
his lot was cast. These are the evils that flow from the present 
unpopularity of agriculture as a pursuit. It would be good for 
the Master of Elibank to make full and impartial enquiry before 
he assumes that they can be cured by what is called the ‘‘ Pentland 
Bil.” In Seotland, as elsewhere, the small holding has a 
tendency to disappear. In the eighteenth century the ‘ bonnet 
laird’ was characteristic of the rural population. Scotland 
appears to have been then owned in small holdings, though 
such a prosaic phrase was never applied to a “ weel stockit 
mailin himself for the laird.””. We may take it that the Laird 
of Cockpen had many thousands of counterparts when the song 
was written about him. And in those old days there was a 
certain amount of comfort and happiness on these small estates 
because the class who owned them were ‘ contented wi’ little 
and canty wi mair.”” But, as industry was developed, the 
standard of living began to be raised and the ambition of the 
young people to be awakened to a degree that home could not 
satisfy. Hence in the Scotland of the moment we see a large 
diminution of the landowning class, the growth of many big 
estates, the disappearance of many that were small. It has never 
been made quite clear to the present writer that those who drew 
up the Pentland Bill really grasped the reasons which had caused 
so many men to forsake the land. We cannot help sympathis 
ny with the desire to see them reinstated, but it does not seem 
credible that ever again a class will be content to live off the 
produce ol from twenty to fifty acres: and there are very few 
parts of Scotland where the land is of sufficient quality to justify 
division into small portions. Only in the choicest parts of the 
Lothians and in plac es like the best of Aberdeenshire is the land 
capable, even under intensive cultivation, of yielding a livelihood 
to a multiplied tenancy or a multiplied ownership. 

Negative criticism is, however, always unsatisfactory, and 
it ought to be considered what can possibly be done to maintam 
the rural population of Seotland at a high standard. The 
Scottish peasant is an Imperial asset of the greatest value. He 
has proved his worth in every possible way. A more scientifi 
study of the subject is required, for, after all, what we require 
is the health and vigour of the peasant. That these have not 
been seriously injured is apparent from the steadily improving 
death-rate. Something might certainly be achieved by still 
further encouraging the growing practice, not only of the rich, 
but of the working-classes, to live out of the towns, espec ially 
in houses which are detached or semi-detached and surrounded 
by garden ground. The evil of town life in Scotland lies in the 
flat system, which renders it practically impossible for children 
to obtain an adequate amount of fresh air and exercise. Ii 
men could be supplied with a garden just sufficient in size to 
provide occupation for their spare hours, this would be a more 
popular arrangement and probably as effective in practice as 
that of carving large farms into small holdings. he latter 
have existed and have disappeared, and there Is no reason to 
believe that in the future they would be more permanent than 
in the past. As we have said, more careful and scientifi 
investigation is required into the whole subject, but along the 
lines we have indicated reform is likely to move most easily and 
most naturally. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


“THE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Lettice 

| Harrison, whose marriage to Mr. Pryce Harrison took 
place last week. Lady Lettice Harrison is the only daughter 
of the Marquess and Marchioness of Cholmondeley. 


*.* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper When such requests are rec f 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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“NOLES: 


ING GEORGE V., in the letter read by Mr. Bryce at 
the meeting of the Tercentenary Bible Celebration 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, put a widespread senti- 
ment into fine expression when he said that “ the 
Version which bears King James’s name is so clearly 

interwoven in the history of British and American life that it 
is right we should thank God for it together.” President 
[aft was scarcely less felicitous in his remark that the classi 
English of the Bible “ has given shape to American literature ; 
its spirit has influenced American ideas in life and laws and 
sovernment.”” Two great nations like Great Britain and the 
United States of America could not possibly unite on a more 
worthy occasion than the commemoration of the publication 
of a book which has been their lamp and guide during three 
hundred years. We can all echo the pious hope of Mr. Breye 
that “ the year we commemorate as the anniversary of a great 
event in our religious history may also be remembered as the 
year in which renunciation of war, as a means of settling ther 
disputes, was made by two mighty and kindred nations.” 
These salient passages give a keynote to the spirit in which the 
celebration should be kept up in both countries. 





Lord De Ramsey’s letter to the Lord Chancellor explains 
better than a thousand speeches could do the manner in which 
justices of the Peace are appointed in the Isle of Ely. On 
February 14th, Lord De Ramsey, as he tells us in the letter to 
Lord Loreburn, “ suggested six names for your appointment to 
the Commission of the Peace, and remarked that ‘ if the family 
Bible were in my hands I would swear that I did not know then 
polities.” You replied, ‘I shall not put you to that test, but 
will you place these names before your consulting committee ? ’ 
fo which I answered that I was leaving for Egypt the following 
morning and that, owing to the Commission of the Peace having 
been closed by you pending the report of a Royal Commission, 
the matter was urgent; you kindly acceded to my request.” 
Lord De Ramsey, referring to the statement of Mr. Neil Primrose 
that “the last magistrates were all Conservatives,” observes 
that he cannot vouch for the truth of that, but they were “ the 
very best men I could find for your approval.”’ This phrase 
deserves to be written in letters of gold. Mr. Neil Primrose has 
no business to object to the politic s of any magistrates as long 
as they are ‘“‘ the very best men I could find for your approval.” 
lo adopt any other course is merely to revert to that evil system 
in politics which used to be known across the Atlantic by the 
well-known catchword “ To the Victor the Spoils.” It would 
be a thousand pities were the appointment of magistrates to 
be regarded as one of the perquisites of office. 


At the next meeting of the International Insticute of 
Agri ulture it is understood that there is going to be a discussion 
of the methods of reporting crops. We need not go into that 
lurther than to say that the difference is purely one of nomencla 
ture. The custom in Great Britain is to take one hundred as the 
average crop, and to describe one that is better than the average 
a something over a hundred, and one that is worse than the 
average as so much below a hundred. But what it is needful 
to point out is that the method is of very little consequence ; 
itis not the cause of the notorious untrustworthiness of crop 
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estimates. This is due to the fact that the work is done in a 
perfunctory manner by men with no special qualification for 
it. In Great Britain the Inland Revenue officers have to make 
these periodical guesses (for they are no better) at the value 
and state of the crops. It is no blame to them that they have 
neither the time nor the equipment that would enable them to 
do so well. As a consequence the threshing-machine usually 
tells a story contradictory to that of the official estimate. The 
problem, therefore, is not as to the method of reporting, but 
as to the best means of obtaining skilled reporters whose estimates 
would approximate much more closely to the facts than do those 
that are now issued. 


It will be interesting to watch the result of the attempt 
which the Chartered Company is making to solve the agri- 
cultural difficulty of Khodesia. In passing, it is to be observed 
that the Company, now that its prosperity is revived and is 
getting on to a sure basis, may be expected to show more activity 
than it has done in the past. The agricultural problem is simply 
this: that Rhodesia is capable of growing almost unlimited 
quantities of maize, and that at present there is no outlet for 
it except exportation to Europe. But this is an unprofitable 
tradc, as there is nothing left to the grower after the cost ot 
transport has been met. Cattle-feeding is not advisable as 
long as sleeping sickness remains a scourge against which human 
eflort is practically powerless. One animal, namely, the pig, 
is, however, immune from it, and pig-feeding would appear to 
open up a useful field of activity for the Rhodesian farmer. 
He will find a splendid market close to his hand in South Africa, 
where prices are very much inflated and bacon and hams at 
a moderate cost would be welcomed. 


EARLY SPRING 
(A Rhyme.) 
Now the moisty wood discloses 
Wrinkled leaves of priméroses, 
While the birds, they flute and sing 


‘ Build your nests, for here is Spring 


All about the open hills 
Daisies show their peasant frills, 
Washed and white and newly spun 


lor a festival of sun. 


Like a blossom from the sky, 
Drops a yellow buttertly, 
Dancing down the hedges grey, 


Snow-bestrewn till yesterday. 


Squirrels skippering up the trees 

Smell how Spring is in the breeze, 

While the birds, they flute and sing 

** Build your nests, for here is Spring.” 
FRANCES CORNFOKD 


fhe present, when daffodils and nareissus are all a-bloom 
in the world, is the moment for a look round the “ pleasaunce,”’ 
to use the delightful old-fashioned word, to see whether there 
are any large gaps between the flowers where new bulbs should 
be planted before next spring. When they have all died down, 
and the grass is trim again, they will !eave no sign to show where 
they are now conspicuous by absence, and unless the vacancies 
are marked soon it will be too late. At the same time, as we 
have pointed out in former years, the effect at which we ought 
to aim in planting the bulbs thus, otherwise than in the beds, ts 
the effect as of daffodils scattered —scattered liberally, if you will 
among the grass. We lose a great deal of the charm if we plant 
them so closely that they look like a mere bed of daffodils, which 
is a beautiful spectacle, no doubt, but different from that of the 
golden or white petals and the blue-green blades against the 
more decided green of the grass. By planting too thickly we 
miss the illusion which we ought to wish to suggest, that it is 
all a piece of Nature’s work unaided. 


Although the auricula has been grown in this countr' 
for at least three centuries, it cannot be looked upon as havin 
made the headway in popular estimation that the majority 
of sweet-smelling flowers have done. In addition it has not 
yielded to the work of the hybridist to any large degree. Varieties 
that were in existence more than half a century ago are still 
unsurpassed, and some ol these, notably George Lightbody rt 
to be seen at the Royal Horticultural Hall on Tuesday last 
when the National Auricula Society held its annual exhibition 
in connection with the Royal Horticultural Society's meeting 
Che alpine auriculas, with their quiet brown and purple flower 
set off with a foil of vivid green foliage, were favourites with 
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the general publ possibly owime to the fact that they can be 
grown in the open garden in most districts. The show varieties, 
characterised by the green or grey edges of the flowers, and in 


many instances the heavy farina which ts present on blossoms 


and foliage, need the protection of cold frames or greenhouses 
a phase of gardening that is not so popular now as it was a 
decade or two avo There is something about the fragrance 
of an auricula that appeals to all who appreciate old-fashioned 
flowel Although the plants exhibited on the date named 
were, perhaps, a little below the usual standard, they were sulh 
ciently ood to madicate that the cultivation of these flowers 
is st vell understood by at least a few gardeners and amateut 
Coombe Hill 1 t conspicuous feature in the County ol 
Buckinghamshire Indeed, for that reason it was chosen as a 
ite for the county memorial to the men who fell in the South 
African Wat The district is near that commemorated in the 
famous rhyme about Tring, Wing and Ivinghoe, and from thi 
ummit can be seen the Berkshire Downs and Salisbury Plain 
to the south-east, the Cotswolds to the west and, on very cleat 
days, the Malvern [ills It is, therefore, good news that the 


hundred and five acres immediately around the War Memorial 
have been purchased by Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P., and his wile, 
for the public benefit They have resolved to throw it open, 
but, in order to retain the nights of way, intend to shut it on 
one day in the year, so that they may keep control of the 


property After their death they have resolved to leave it 
to the National Trust, in order that it may be preserved as an 
open space lor ever, Phe gift is one that will be highly apprect 


ated by the public, who, on Sundays and holidays, especially 
the Sundays and holidays of spring and summer, have been in 
the habit of roaming over those hills that overlook the Vale 
of Aylesbury, making Wendover or Great Missenden the port 
of departure 


\ correspondent writing to us expresses the opinion that 
many of those who have described the moorland fires of the last 
fortnight could not possibly have seen them. He bases lis 
opinion upon the accounts given of the behaviour of rabbits, 
hares and other wild animals. The popular idea is that these 
creatures would be terrified by a conflagration, and they are 
deseribed by the reporters as running or flying, panic-stricken, 
between the very legs of the spectators. In point of fact 
it is extremely difficult to startle wild creatures by means ol 
fire, Our correspondent says that he has had occasion to burn 
the huge stacks of faggots in which rabbits find refuge, and he 
had to discontinue the practice because the poor creatures, fat 
from being incited to bolt by the blaze, stuck close and got 
scorched to death. We notice that in the local accounts of 
the fire near Doncaster, nothing is said about the terror 
and panic of the game and other wild creatures. 


It is to be hoped that the general public will not suppose 
that the Building [exhibition at Olympia ts designed merely for the 
information of experts. [tis just as much for the average public, 
who will certainly be fascinated by the extraordinary diversity 
of ideas and materials which go to the building and equipment 
of a modern house. No one will wish to deprive the manufa 
turers who are showing at Olympia of their share of the credit 
lor the immense improvement which has taken place in every 
thine to do with building during the last few years. It must be 
remembered, however, that there are two other factors in the 
change—the architectural profession and the general publi 
As Mr. Ernest Newton wrote last week in CoUNTRY LIFE, the 
most encouraging pomt about the present position of domestic 
architecture is that the progress made has been the result of 
interaction between architect and client. This salutary process 
will increase the more rapidly as the public realises what are the 
real problems of building, and what its opportunities. Not a 
few of these can be intimately appreciated at Olympia during 
the coming week, 


In the person of Mr. Passmore Edwards there has passed 
away a self-made man whose name at one time was familiar 
to everybody, Starting on nothing, he fought his way upward 
with a perseverance seldom paralleled. But his ultimate 
distinction was not so much that he gained immense wealth 
as that he devoted a great portion of it to well-defined objects. 
He, for instance, never was appealed to in vain for help towards 
improving facilities for self-improvement among the working 
classes. On the same principle he supported the encourage 
ment of technical education generously. Innumerable libraries 
and institutes were established or helped by him. He gave, 
too, a consistent and generous support to cottage hospitals 
and convalescent homes. In all this he showed the same 
persistency which was evinced by his conduct of “ the soaring 
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little Echo,” as Frederick Greenwood once called it in its palmiest 
days. It was easy to disagree with his fads and hobbies, py, 
no one could help admiring the consistency and determinatig, 
with which he advocated them from day to day. After a} 


oT 
AUNY 


and strenuous life he entered into rest at the ripe old age 
eighty-nine. 


After an arduous and prolonged struggle, which was ¢o) 
tinued for two days, the British chess-players won the Inte 
national Cable Match with America, and have, therefore, 
become owners of the Challenge Cup. This was given, it y 
be remembered, by the late Sir George Newnes. The maj 
was a hard one, and victory was secured by the margin of a sing 
vame. Luck played its usual part in this trial of skill, but 4 
best judges will agree that the better side won. On the fig 
board it is more correct to say that Marshall lost than tha) 
Burn won. On the second one, all the gallantry of H. E. Atkiy 
was unable to force A. B. Hodges to surrender. He has playe 
in all the games since the institution of the annual match 
1896, and has never lost a single game, winning five and drawin 
eight. T. F. Lawrence fell into a trap on board three. Wahltw 
won brilliantly on board four. F. D. Yates upheld the rep 
tation he has made so quickly by defeating his opponent in 
long fight. W. Ward played a characteristically sound ay 
determined game. Indeed, that was the characteristic of 4 
the contests, as it was the characteristic of the games at th 
recent S. Sebastian Congress. The modern player ventures 
little, and offers few opportunities for the brilliant combination 
with which an Anderssen or a Morphy delighted the spectators 
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ABOUT MY FATHER’S FARM. 

(After a French Folk-song.) 

\bout my father’s farm, 
Ihe birds of heaven hover : 
The ringdove and the rook, 

The partridge and the plover, 
And as I keep the cows 
lhe wood between to hide me 
Vo one in the house 
Can tell who sits beside me ! 


The ringdove and the rook, 
The partridge and the plover 
(And the pretty nightingale 


That warbles in the cover 


The pretty nightingale 
That warbles in the cover, 
She sings a plaintive tune 


kor girls who lack a lover 


She sings a plaintive tune 
For girls who lack a lover 
And once she sang for me 
But Ha! that song is over 
And as I keep the cows 
The wood belween to hide pile 
Vo one in the house 
Can tell who sits beside me ! 


EDWARD WrRiGut! 


If bracken could be eradicated from our hillsides at a cost 
that would not-be ruinous, the addition to pasture would be 4 
most welcome one. In fact, it would be a step towards that 
reclamation of the waste places which has been the ambition 
of agriculturists for many generations. Colonel Fergusson 
Buchanan has made an important step towards finding a solution 
of the problem. He noticed that the ground in proximity to 
some rifle-butts in which he was interested began gradually to 
lose its bracken when this was persistently cut, and in its plac 
came a sweet grass fit for sheep-grazing. In consequence of this 
he was tempted to apply the same method to about six hundred 
acres of bracken-covered hillside. Five years’ steady cutting 
has had the required result, and a fine pasturage has now bee! 
established. He states that the cost amounted to about thret 
hundred and fifty pounds, and if this be treated as capital and 
charged at the rate of five per cent. interest, which means eighteen 
pounds a year, it is not too much to pay for keeping up the 
grazing of six hundred acres. 


Che first warm days of April, which, this year, were very 
far from the first days of that month of much caprice, brought 
out a wonderful number of peacock butterflies. There wet 
some of the small tortoiseshells, too, and of the brimstones 
indeed, both these latter species appeared before any of thi 
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peacocks, but when the peacocks did begin, they came in quite 
uncommon number. If we are to accept them as a sign at all, 
it must be of a winter very kind to all hibernating things, 
whether in the perfect or in the pupal state. It may even extend 
to animals as different from the peacock butterflies as the wood- 
lice, Which we do not want to see surviving in too large numbers. 


APRIL DROUGHT AND 
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[he wasps, too, may have taken the opportunity of re-establish 
ing themselves firmly in a world which has been grateful, during 


the last two seasons, for their conspicuous absence. But perhaps 
we are carrying too far any significance which this appearance 
in such numbers of the gorgeous peacot ks may have. In the 


meantime we can thankfully admire them. 


APRIL FIRES. 





THE BURNING 


CCORDING to the oldest inhabitants, the April which 
ends the day after this issue is the most remarkable 
of any in the last fifty years. Its end is white and 
its beginning was white. In garden and orchard 
now fruit trees have put forth their snowy blossoms, 

and the “sweet o’ the year’’ never was more exquisite; it 
almost makes us forget that the whiteness of the early part 
of the month was 
that of actual 
snow. Instead 
of “thy girlish 
laughter ’’ and 
“thy girlish 
tears’ attributed 
to April by the 
poet, it came 
this year with a 
bitter, icy wind 
from the North 
that speedily 
brought with it 
drifts and 
wreaths of snow 
such as we have 
had no experi 
ence of during 
the supposedly 
cold winter 
months of 
January and 
February. And 
this was not the 
worst of it. The 
snow lay for 
several days, but 
its thaw was fol 
lowed by one ol 
the blightingEast 
winds that are 
the terror ol 
those who culti 
vate the land. 


Spring herbage STACKED PEAT-MOSS ON FIRE. 





PEAT-MOSS MOOR. 


which had been tempted forth by the mildness of March and hardy 
plants that had come seathless through the rigours of winter 
were alike curied up and blasted by this devastating wind. It 
did not last long, however, and then there set in such a period 
of dry, sunny weather as has not been known in England for 
at least half a century. Dryness has been its leading character 

istic. The thermometer ‘has remained tolerably high for 
several weeks, 
and the hours of 
brilliant sunshine 
have been far 
above the ave 

ave for this 
season ol the 
year. Buta still 
more etlective 
avency for drying 
the ground was 
the wind, which 
from one quarter 
or another has 
blown hard fei 
nearly every day 
ol the month, 
and on many 
days has risen 
to a vale. The 
con Seq wences 
have not all 
been pleasant. 
Inde ot so severe 
was” the ~ check 
administered by 
the adverse 
weather of the 
first week of April 
that the country 
is only now re 

covering trom it 

wintry appeal 

anmceé, even 
though peal and 
plum and apple 
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blossoms are out There are, in fact 
in many districts more flowers than 
leaves The farmer has not been 
able to make the progre wit expected 
because the sun has so baked the 
ground, particularly where it ts of 
clayey texture, that it is impossible 
to get the ploughshare through it 
Another, and perhaps the most 
striking, consequence of the dryness 
ot the season is that the withered 
herbaye ol moorland and hedgerow 
and thicket has become as inflam 
mable as tinder. We donot remember 
a year in which so large a number of 
moorland fires has been chronicled 
One of the latest and most important 
occurred at Sunningdale on Satur 
day, when between sixty and seventy 
acres of common land were swept 
by a fire which is supposed to have 
been kindled by sparks from = an 
enum The flame were observed 
near Virginia Water, and speedily 
pa sed into the twelve-acre estate 
ol the Counts de Morella lire 
brigades were soon on the spot but 
the flame aided by the breeze, rose 
high above the elms, and for a while 
swept everything before them A 
still more destructive fire occurred 
last week on the moorland neat 
Doncaster, where the industry of pre 
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SUNNINGDALE COMMON” BLAZING. 


paring peat-moss ts carried on his 

material has come into very large use during the past few years it, and when the first process of drying has been accomplished 
particularly for bedding purposes. It goes chiefly to stables, an army of workers are employed to stack the peats. On the 
although poultry-keepers also have found its hygienic qualities moor many hundreds of such stacks may be seen, and as they 
of great advantage. In dry seasons it is particularly open to are built lightly, for the special purpose of allowing the wind 
conflagration, as anyone may imagine who has watched the army to blow through and dry them, they were in a particularly 
4 men who pursue the industry in the neighbourhood of inflammable condition. Add to this that they stand in a moot 
Phorn After the peat is dug it is, of course, necessary to dry where last year’s witherings are now rustling and are ready 
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for the flame. In this case it was no unexpected or unprepared- 
for accident that happened. The company that works the 
peat-moss litter has long been alive to the danger, and the moor, 
as a matter of fact, is studded with notice boards forbidding 
smoking. The notices have often caught the eye and aroused 
the laughter of the casual visitor, to whom they look absurd 
enough, standing in what has the appearance of being a great, 
wild Yorkshire moor. But stern need for such a precaution 
has been demonstrated by previous outbreaks of fire, although 
never with such terrible force as on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
April 19th. In this case, as in that at Sunningdale, it is 
supposed that the fire originated in a spark from an engine 
on the railway which passes close to the moors near Medge Hall. 
The alarm seems to have been given promptly enough, but 
thanks to the lively breeze that was blowing, the flames spread 
like lightning, flying across Thorne Moor and thence towards 
Rawcliffe and Goole. The fire continued till long after dark- 
ness had set in, and visitors from Doncaster and other towns 
arrived in myriads to gaze upon a scene as unfamiliar as it was 
lurid. A feature of the fire that deserves notice for other than 
picturesque reasons is the eccentricity of the route it followed. 
It will have been observed by those accustomed to watch natural 
phenomena that a feature of the winds of April has been theit 
very curiously gusty and changeable nature. The result on 
the fire was that the blaze seemed 
to rush in one direction and then 
suddenly turn at an acute angle and 
go off in another 

The most important question 
that arises out of it all is how far 
these moorland fires are prevent- 
able. We have seen in these cases, 
as in many others, that the cause is 
frequently found in the sparks thrown 
out by the engine of a train. Any- 
one travelling recently may have 
seen evidence enough along the 
lines of rail that small fires are 
almost of daily-occurrence. Luckily 
the lines do not often go through 
country where the herbage becomes 
inflammable in spring, and so the 
little fires end with the destruction 
of a small amount of turf. The 
danger of the passing engine has 
been appreciated for a long time, 
and a few years ago there was a 
strong agitation got up to compel 
railway companies so to manage 
their furnaces that living sparks should 
not fly out. We suppose the task set 
them was an impossible one, and 
yet it should not be beyond human 
contrivance. The other causes of 
fires on commons and moorlands A. J. R. Roberts 
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may be roughly divided into two, namely, those which 
are accidental in character, and those which are deliberate 
and, indeed, criminal. Taking the first, it is obvious that the 
implement from which the fire has its origin is too often the 
smoker's pipe. That is perhaps an inaccurate way of putting: 
it, because the pipe itself, or anything coming from it in the way 

of burning tobacco, is not at all likely to cause a fire, and, indeed, 
could not do so unless the red ember was carefully nursed into 
flame ; but the match used to light the pipe is more likely to be 
the origin of disaster. It is far too often carelessly thrown 
away while it is still blazing, and matches have a most uncanny 
habit of keeping alight when they are not wanted to do so, and 
of going out when one wants to see them burn. It would be 
a very great task to attempt to inculcate such habits of care 

fulness in the minds of the British pedestrian as would end in 
preventing accidents from this source, On the other hand, 
there are no doubt, in the course of the dry spring season, a 
few fires which occurr owing to the action of mischievous 
boys, who have been known more than once to set fire to the 
herbage for the mere delight of watching a blaze. And then 
there are others of revolutionary character who think nothing 
of burning a whole country-side as a kind of protest against 
the rights of property. Unfortunately, when these cases come 
before the courts of law the tendency is to deal with them too 
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lemently, even when they are brought home to the accused. Sut 
it is very difficult to bring them home— very difficult, that is 
to say, to prove that an action was with intent or that it was 
premeditated. It is easy for the miscreant who lit the fire to 
swear, as many of them do, that the whole affair was an accident, 
that the pipe or cigar was being innocently lit and the dry herbage 
caught flame, to the horror and surprise of the smoker. More- 
over, it Is so easy for a man to be alone in these wide spaces 
and in circumstances under which he can ignite a flame without 
there being any chance of the guilt being brought home to him. 
Nor, we confess, do we find it easy to suggest effective means 
of quenching the fire. First, because the English April is usually 
so wet that there is very little danger of fire, and where people 
are not kept on the alert their precautionary measures are sure 
to become rusty, and consequently it is very difficult to imagine 
an extinguishing appliance that could be thoroughly effective 
agaist a forest flame driven by a hard wind. It travels quickly 
und covers a wide area. In countries where such conflagrations 


HUNTING 


fuk Teowortu Hunt 

S long as fox-hunting interests us, so long shall we recollect 
the story of the life of Assheton-Smith And our minds 
are always brought back to the exploits of this great 
fox-hunter when we recollect 

that he was the founder of the 

Fedworth Hlunt lt is a remarkable 
testimony to the power and influence 
ol \ssheton Smith that having 
founded the Tedworth Tlunt in a coun 
try where before his time there were 
practically no foxhounds, he « stablished 
it and the sport so firmly in the minds 
and affections of the farmers that it I 
not too much to say that the Tedworth 
Hlunt in our time depends chietly on the 
upport of its farmers Had they not 
remained faithful to it a few years ago, 
before the present Master took it over, 
the Hunt seemed in danger of ceasing 
to exist Indeed, the farmer sportsmen 
of this part of Hampshire in many case 
not only allow their land to be ridden 
over, but actually subscribe towards the 
support of the Hunt In Assheton 
Smith’s time the Tedworth had the 
almost unlimited resources of one of the 
richest men of the day, who grudged no 
expenditure on the kennel or stable. At 
the present day, if | wished to draw an 
instance of a Hunt which gives its fol 
lowers remarkable sport with a very 
small expenditure, the Tedworth would 
be the example | should select 
They content themselves, like Whyte 
Melville’s provincial huntsmen, with onc 
whipper-in The place of the second is 
taken by amateurs, one of whom, 
sketched here, is probably one of the big 
gest whippers-in in England,which, how 
ever, is no matter to the Hunt, since 
he finds his own horses But in one 
respect the Tedworth Hunt might well 
be envied by many more fashionable 
establishments they have in thei 
country a wonderful wild breed o 
foxes, hardy, stout and full of resources. 
From the days of the other Tom 
Smith, who also hunted part of what 
is now the Tedworth country, the 
Forest of Savernake has been noted for 
its tree-climbing, tree-haunting foxes 
\ great many, perhaps most, of the 
Savernake foxes are what is called 
stub-bred; that is, the vixen employs 
no earth, but lays up her cubs above 
ground, and* the foxes, apparently 
requiring some safer refuge than the 
ground, are much inclined to take 


refuge in convenient trees 
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are commoner than in Great Sritain the only effective 
means that we have heard of. is that of setting fire to the ground 
in front, so that the original flame, when it arrives at the place 
where human intervention has occurred, dies for want of fuel. 
This is an excellent device for saving life, but, obviously, it 
can do little to save landscape. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without some reference 
to the state of the roads. No April has known them to be worse 
and the country veterinary surgeon at the time of writing 
has his hands extremely full with cases of horses that have 
gone down. A few of the accidents have occurred owing to 
the extreme hardness of the roads, which are more like ice or 
iron than earth, and no small proportion is traced to the fact 
that a great deal of road-mending is done in this month. One 
would think that the most convenient way of accomplishing 
this would be to do one half of the road at a time, so as to leave 
a clear passage along the untouched half, and afterwards along 
the half that had been thoroughly mended. 


POLO NOTES. 


luk APPOINTMENT OF A NEW JoINT-MASTER OF THE WARWICK 
SHIRE, 
Mr. Joshua Fielden, the new joint-Master of the Warwickshire 


Hunt, has bought Kineton House, in which the present Lord 
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Willoughby de Broke and his father 
have lived during the hunting season. 
He intends to hunt the dog pack, 
leaving the bitches to George Turner. 
It is probable, therefore, that Lord 
Willoughby de Broke will take a less 
tive share in the field than hitherto. 
But his knowledge and experience of 
hound- breeding must make him an 
invaluable adviser in kennel matters 
if the Warwickshire hounds are _ to 
retain their position among English 
packs aS the foremost example of 
the lighter type of foxhound, as the 
Milton is of the heavier and more 


massive sort. 
OTTER-HOUNDS 


rhere are now nineteen packs of 
otter-hounds in England as against 
twenty last season, the Tetcott havin 
been given up; but the committee of th« 
atter Hunt have invited the Master of 


the Cheriton to hunt a part of their 
waters. The Eastern Counties, formerly 
known as the Essex, have a Master, M1 
|. Rose, in place of being ruled by a 
committee. This pack generally pay 
a visit to the Lancashire waters, the 
Ribble and Hodder. In Scotland there 
are but two packs—the East of Scot- 
land, which has a somewhat uncertain 
future, as it has neither Master not 
hounds, and the Dumfriesshire. Ireland 
has but one pack of its own—Lord 
Conyngham’s—but the Culmstock gene- 
rally visit the Irish rivers when their own 
are closed to them by the haymaking 
season. With regard to the hounds 
used, most of the English packs, except 
the Bucks, which only use, so I am told, 
pure otter-hounds, keep mixed packs of 
foxhounds, pure otter-hounds and a 
cross between the two. 


THe SALE or Lorp LONSDALE’S 
PRIVATE PACK. 


rhe sale of this pack for one thou- 
sand seven hundred and _ thirty - five 
guineas was probably some disappoint- 
ment. The pack represented the pick 
of two famous establishments the 
South Cheshire and Mr. Wroughton’s 
yet, although the prices were, in many cases, somewhat less 
than might have been expected, it will be noted that the 
Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Barclay of the Puckeridge, Mr. E. A. Vv. 
Stanley and Mr. Fullerton, all well-known hound judges, were 
among the purchasers. Mr. Stanley sold some of his bitches the 
other day; he intends in future to have a dog pack, and he 
bought some of the pick of the dog hounds. The highest-priced 
dog was Vulcan. Belvoir Vulcan, out of South Cheshire Treason, 
was sold to Lord Waterford for two hundred guineas. This 
hound has a remarkable pedigree, combining Grafton Woodman 
and Grove Harkaway strains, passed through some generations 
of choice Belvoir families. I note these remoter paternal and 
maternal ancestors as showing the persistence and permanence 
of some working strains. A dog bred like Vulcan might be a cheap 
purchase at any price; for he might well improve any kennel, 
especially one full of kindred strains bred on fresh soil like the 
Waterford. 


Tue INDIAN PoLo ASSOCIATION AND OFF-SIDE. 


This body has determined to suspend “ off-side’’ for the next 
season, and this is a resolution of great importance to English 
polo. So many of our best players, and notably the English team 
now in America, have been trained in India that we shall watch 
the results with the greatest interest. Indian polo players have 
been credited with a preference for polo with the off-side rule. | 
can recollect the game before off-side was the rule in India. Curiously 
enough, we did not find it so hard on our ponies as the Hurlingham 
game introduced later, and I recollect that we found it necessary 
to increase our studs of polo ponies and shorten the periods of play 
from fifteen to ten minutes, and later to five minutes, only when 
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A WELL-KNOWN FIGURE WITH THE TEDWORTH., 


the Hurlingham rule was introduced. India, with its quick grounds 
and its fast game, is likely to train most of our International 
players under the new rules. 

Fue HurRLINGHAM PoLo COMMITTE! 

Chis committee met last week, and decided unanimously to 
adhere to their original resolution to suspend the off-side rule for 
the season of 1911. They also decided to have seven periods ot 
eight minutes with no deductions for overtime, and three-minute 
intervals. This reduces the total time of play in first-class match« 
to fifty-six instead of sixty minutes. [Everyone will doubtless 


give these periods of eight minutes a trial, but there seem on the 


face of it to be certain objections to the arrangement. If ther 
is no deduction for overtime, a match may take not a shorter but 
a longer time than an hour. An even number of periods and a 
half-time interval are more convenient arrangements; eight 


minutes, plus overtime, 1s probably too long. Moreover, this 
division of the time retains the rule so much objected to by many 
players, that, when the ball strikes the boards after time is up, 
the period comes to an end. 
Tue Army PoLo COMMITTEE. 

his committee have accepted the suspension of the off-side 
rule, and thus introduces a new element into the Inter-Regimental. 
fhe committee have also handicapped two hundred and fifty-two 
officers, as well as those assigned a number by the Hurlingham 
Committee. Both the Army Polo Committee and the County Polo 
Association may perhaps « onsider the advisability of shorter periods 
than eight minutes, which, where economy in ponies is desired, 
have much to recommend them, even if they are unnecessary 
in first-class polo. ais 
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“ISCHER could not 
—4 make Art pay. He 
rented an attic at 
the top of Caroline Man- 
sions ; here he worked when 
the mood was on him. It was because he had no settled hours that 
his muse was elusive, Grayson used to say. “‘ Sit down and wait 
for inspiration, and you'll be surprised,” he would argue in his 
light, impertinent tenor. 

Fischer replied that he had no doubt he would. 

Grayson put his tongue in his cheek. He made a consider- 
able sum yearly, and he saved most of it ; there was something 
of the Jew in him. That was why he could not suffer silently 
the unproductiveness of Fischer’s genius. He had himself as 
much work as he could do: he had a little talent which he had 
not hidden in a napkin, but put out to usury. He wanted 
Fischer to put his genius out to usury, too; when they dis- 
cussed their differences of opinion it was always Grayson who 
lost his temper. ‘“‘ You'll worship the little gods one day,” he 
was wont to threaten. 

Fischer never thought of the little gods, either in contempt 
or indifference ; but the little gods did not overlook Fischer. 
He met their first emissary in Grayson’s studio on a morning in 
early spring. Grayson had been struck down by influenza the 
day before, and now lay groaning on his bed, all his engagements 
uncancelled. 

That was how Felicity Wright came to be sitting in a 
picturesque attitude on the couch in Grayson’s studio when 
Fischer ran down to borrow a tube of rose madder. She had 
blue eyes and a pink and white complexion, and a straight nose 
that made her beauty incontestable. She looked down that 
nose when she said, “ Good-morning,” in reply to Fischer's 
greeting ; and at once he knew that she was no model, but a 
sitter, though her pose would have done credit to a professional. 
Fischer had a nice ear; her voice pleased it. “1 suppose 
Mr. Grayson is at home ?”’ said she. 

He replied, “ Unluckily—yes,” and, proceeding to disclose 
Grayson’s misfortune, explained himself. 

Felicity Wright looked over him with candid eyes and decided 
she liked two things about him—his nose, which was big, and his 
hands, which were fine. 

When he had finished, she said, “ But you don’t mean to 
say, Mr. Fischer,” and she brought the slightest foreign eflect 
into her pronunciation of a by no means happy surname, “ that 
my portrait must wait!” 

ler tone and look were both tragic. Fischer hesitated. 
Not that his hesitation meant that from him the ultimate hat 
emanated, but because the truth, with those eyes on him, was 
difficult to pronounce. 

Then he said, “ I'm afraid—yes.” 

“I wanted it,” said Felicity, ingenuously, “ for my dad's 
birthday, and because But the second reason remained 
in obscurity, seemed, indeed, irrelevant with Fischer’s gaze 
upon her. It was that she wanted to interest the Kev. 
Philip Wright in Grayson. 

Fischer said, “ I’ll see Grayson. Can you wait one moment, 
Miss dead : 

“ Felicity Wright,” said Felicity, “ and—I can wait one 
moment.” 

She could wait several, but she did not say so. She 
abandoned her pretty pose when Fischer was gone, and rose 
and wandered round the studio with curious eyes and fingers 
busy with its contents, thinking of Grayson. “ | wonder if 
he really is a genius,” she asked herself. ‘* He had the look 
But this Fischer?” Her experience of geniuses was yet to 
come. ‘I should hate to make a mistake,” said she. She 
recalled Grayson’s impertinent voice and assured air; only 








genius, certain of itself, she was con- 
vinced, could so bear itself. 

She went carefully back over 
the course of reasoning that had 
set her choice upon Grayson as the 
artist for her commission. She was to pay him fifteen guineas 
for the portrait and, incidentally, a husband—for she 
intended to marry him. Her plans had been laid with 
a certain masterly simplicity. In a reaction from pursuing 
amateur poultry - farming in Little Gadsby, humouring 
Ladies Bountiful and acting as godmother to clamorous 
protégés, she had turned her mind and efforts to Bohemia, 
when a foolish friend, seeing her untidy sitting-room and littered 
walls, had uttered the oracular pronouncement, ‘ You're so 
artistic, you ought to marry a painter ; and you're so beautiful, 
he would always be wanting you to sit for him. You must come 
up and spend a month or so with me and see the world.” 

Why not ? 

In a suburban drawing-room Grayson was introduced to het 
as a young man to be reckoned with in the future. She went to 
him a few days later with a request for a portrait of herself, 
and a clever introduction of the limitations of her purse. 

“ Knows how to do business,”” was Grayson’s mental com- 
ment. “‘ But what eyes!” 

He arranged to portray her on canvas in a white frock 
with a blue sash and a blue ribbon in her hair for the sum she 
had given as her maximum. 

“ | hope it will be very nice,” she had ventured. 

“Tt will,” said he. “I shall want to show it, if you don’t 
mind —later.” 

Felicity had said she did not mind at all. 

And now, when the portrait was well started and her plans 
in operation, the artist must fall ill! She decided, and justly, 
that the Fates had been unkind. 

The portrait stood upon an easel at the far end of the 
studio from the door. When Fischer returned she was standing 
before it, staring at it critically —her first doubt, that it was not 
going to be nice, had taken possession. 

Fischer said, “I’m sorry; Grayson says that he can’t 
possibly finish it now in time.”’ Then, because she still stood 
before the easel, still gazing in a pretty perturbation, he came 
across to her side and gazed too. 

“ Oh, it isn’t a bit like me,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Have I really 
green eyes, and does my mouth ?” She had turned upon 
him fully her anxious gaze; and Fischer, with Grayson’s but 
half-begun masterpiece of sentimentality to point the moral 
the more deeply, saw that she was very beautiful. He turned 
his back on her Grayson had often impressed upon him the 
atrociousness of his manners—and went to the door: Grayson 
was his friend. 

As he reached it, his fingers closing upon the handle, 
Felicity called out, “ Please, don’t go—yet. Couldn't 
you, could you —finish it-—for Mr. Grayson ? 

Finish it, that concession to popularity 
firmly, “* No.” 

“Then dad must go without his birthday present,”’ 
murmured she, and her tone said that such a contingency was 
almost inconceivable. 

Fischer rushed out of the room in earnest, and without the 
tube of rose madder, the object of his quest. “ A birthday 
present !’’ cried he, “ Grayson!’ and asked himself what 
further hideous test his friendship could be called upon to bear. 
He spent the whole of the morning and afternoon seeking to 
evade an obtrusive recollection of a pair of blue eyes swimming 
in tears, and of a beautiful voice tuned to despairing entreaty 
When evening came he threw down his brushes and snatched 
a cap. 


! Fischer said, 
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He spent a couple of hours walking hard 
On his return, as he passed Grayson’s door on his way 
upstairs, the charwoman, who was doing temporary duty as 
nurse, intercepted him Mr. Grayson was asking for you 
Si said she 

Grayson was lying on lis back, groaning 
Fischer to a note lying on his table 


He pointed 
“ Read that,” said he, 
and don't come too near me, or you'll be in for a bout of this 

yourself 

Fischer lifted the scented sheets with hesitation. His 
mind had been running on Felicity Wright all day; perhaps 
that was why he knew before he had read beyond sn My clear 
Mr. Grayson” that the note was hers. An odd pang shot 
through him at that ““ My.”” He said nothing when he laid the 
sheet down 

Grayson ejaculated an interrogatory ‘ Well?” 

‘She asks you to persuade me to finish her portrait,” 
said Fischer I cant.” 

Gsrayson groaned again He said, ‘‘ Of course not 

Phen why 

Grayson rolled his eyes to the ceiling. Lying here, on a 
bed of sickness and inertia, many things had become clear to 
him ; foremost a vague suspicion of Felicity Wright’s intentions 
avainst his freedom He wondered he had been so blind. He 
suid, feebly, “I’m in a hole; help me out, Fischer. That 
little girl means to marry me.”’ His initial alarm had given 
place to satisfaction with recurrence of the reflection that for 
but he called 
it back now in an effort to impress Fischer, to win his co-opera 


at least three weeks he was safe from molestation ; 


tion. “ Do her a daub for her guv'nor’s birthday, like a good 
chap said he, ‘and save a fellow-sinner.”’ 

Fischer said, suddenly, incontinently, ‘ Nothing would 
vive me greater pleasure than to paint Miss Wright's portrait, 
Grayson. She's unique; you must have seen that ?” 


Grayson replied, “ 1 don’t know that I did ; but now that 
you mention it, | do.”” Then he stared at Fischer very intently. 
“ Don't get down on your knees to the little gods, Fischet 
now, said he. “ It’s unthinkable.” 

’ The little gods,”’ said Fischer. 

No, you don't,” said Grayson 


‘1 don’t see what 
“I'm talking Greek to 
you. 

fhe following day Fischer began the portrait, 

‘I needn't ask you to do your. best lor dad,” said 
Felicity “I know it’s going to be a_ great 5 
She looked at Fischet with round eyes ol wondet and 
expectancy, and suddenly he saw = success as a_ possibly 
desirable thing. 

None the less, pri ked by cotlscience, he answered, 

What, success! It's going to be a portrai,” and began 
to turn over some properties and sketches of a suggestion 
or two, 

Felicity said, “I know.” And _ then, “ Oh, dear, you 
don't want me to wear anything so mediaeval and unbecoming 
as that! Then to dress my hair that way would be to make 
me someone dear dad never knew. That kind of thing is played 
out; no one ever does it now.” 

Fischer answered, laying aside the despised sketch and 
looking at her with a new expression in his eyes, “ If you think 
it ugly ss 


SUCCESS 


Felicity grasped the situation with masterly divination. 
“| do,” said she. After that she made two suggestions in a 
tentative and disarming tone that made Fischer feel he would 
be a brute to tell her how alien they were to every canon that 
had hitherto guided the course of unappreciated Art he had 
followed in his time. Pe 

Che picture proceeded merrily, became a kind of bitter 
sweet jest with him. 

When Felicity said, “ You must send it up for the 
\cademy, you know,” he agreed, with emphasis. 

Felicity had no sense of humour, but she saw that she 
had stumbled upon a_ real genius; she 
must marry fischer and annex him. 
fallen in love. 


decided she 
Moreover, she had 


She went to see a convalescent Grayson, to report progress 
to him. 

He said, “ Fischer’s a genius, you know.” 

She answered, importantly, “‘ Of course; wait till you see 
what he has made of me.” 

Grayson was in Fischer’s confidence. 
ot work, and I'll not sign it,” said he. 
won't see it. She’s an idealist.” 

Grayson opined she was the voice of a certain section of 
the public, pleading for its own particular poison, but he did 
not say so. Instead he questioned Fischer as to his last twelve- 
month's assets 


“ It’s a rotten piece 
Sut the little woman 


Fischer was vague, but delusively optimistic ; his hopes, in 
expression, became inextricably entangled with Felicity Wright. 
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‘She's an opportunist,” said Grayson. 

Fischer responded, ‘ What a worldling you are, Grayson,” 

Sut the conversation was not without its effect; he sent 
home the portrait that night, three days before the appointed 
time. 

“I've no right to delude her into imagining I’ve done 
something big,”” he mused ; and as a result he penned a frank 
statement of his true estimation of what he had achieved. 

Felicity, at a first perusal of the letter, was furiously angry 
but second thoughts brought calmness. She unfastened the 
wrappings and gazed long at the portrait. She knew it was 
very good. She spent two hours in hard thinking ; at the end 
of them she said, “ I'll do it.” 

She took Grayson into her secret, and the canvas was one 
of the many that called for its owner when Varnishing Day came 
round. It passed through Grayson’s hands as “ An Unsigned 
Portrait.” It achieved success, instant, unquestioned—-the 
portrait of the year! 

Felicity collected cuttings as an Indian scalps. She read 
them aloud to Grayson, who was already agitated how to dispose 
of the portrait, for which considerable sums had been profiered 
through him, to the unknown artist whose work it was. 

Felicity said, “It’s mine, and I'll sell it to the highest 
bidder.”’ 

She glowed with virtue at the thought of a triumphant 
moment when Fischer must be confronted with the colossal 
news of his arrival, his making. She was a woman in love, and 
enchantingly conscious of the fact. 

Ihen the little gods reached down and tapped Fischer on 
the shoulder. He read in an evening paper, “ It is rumoured 
that the original of ‘An Unsigned Portrait,’ which has been 
agitating the critics and public alike, is Miss Felicity Wright 
only daughter of the Rev. Philip Wright. ae 

Fischer in a moment apprehended the situation. He threw 
the paper down and paced the room. Then, as suddenly as 
anger had seized him, humour sprang, and a great laugh broke 
from him. He caught up his cap and hastened round to Felicity. 
He found her reading —white cuttings on pink slips. He 
seated himself and stared at her. He said, “ Why did you 
do it?’ 

Felicity raised her head. She looked straight across at 
him with adorable simplicity. So he knew—without telling. 
She was really delightfully shy and ingenuous, enchantingly 
compounded of child and woman, and withal a schemer. “I 
don’t know,” said she. 

But Felicity did know —quite clearly. 
a lot of money for it,”’ she said. int 
You must be glad. She was all sincerity and dis 
arming candour. “I knew it was good. She made a 
little series of folds of her pretty gown, frowning a little. Then 
she said, as if the thought had but come to her, ‘“ Of course, 
I did it for you. I knew you had no money, that all 
those stupid landscapes would never make you any. . . . | 
knew you had given me a valuable present when you refused 


“ They have oftered 
“ That shows it’s good. 


to take my fifteen pounds. And, so—TI put it out to 
usury, as Mr. Grayson says.” 
Fischer said, “* You did it for me. Why?’ There poured 


over him an absurd, penetrating, demoralising tenderness. He 
wanted to catch her shoulders and shake her for a naughty, 
interfering child who looked for a kiss in place of punishment, 
and who knew she was to get it. 

Felicity rose a second time to an occasion. ‘‘ Oh, I can't 
tell you,” she murmured. “I just did it.” Then she leaned 
forward and looked up into his eyes with all the desperation and 
tentative boldness of the potential winner against odds. “ Try 
to understand.” 

Fischer did understand ; he was trying hard not to. 

Felicity said, ‘“‘ You don’t look a bit pleased. . . . I 
I had the offer of three hundred and ; 

‘“ But you have ; the portrait’s yours.” 

There was relief in speech, in repudiation; and, all the 
time, her little hand 

She cried out, ‘ Don’t be silly; of course, it’s not. It 
couldn't be mine without—unless 

She looked straight across at him; there were two big 
tears in the blue eyes. 

Fischer did the only thing to be done, the thing predestined 
from the beginning by the little gods whom he had overlooked, 
before whom he now fell. He did, too, the thing his 
heart desired. He said, ““ Not without . . . me 
Felicity.” 

Felicity allowed him to dry her tears ; 
and the last she was to shed for his sake. 
heart overflows for hers ; that is because Fischer once suspected 
himself to be a genius. Now he knows himself the painter of 
‘‘An Unsigned Portrait,” which has been challenged by other 
portraits by him, but has never been surpassed. 
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THE 


HIS mouse, whose scientific 
the fields, hedgerows and corn- 
stacks, is in every way a most 
charming little animal. In 

appearance a miniature rat—it is closely 

related to rats— with colouring of a 

yellow-brown shade and the jumping 

powers of a_ small kangaroo. In 
part of Shropshire it is known as the 

“ereyhound mouse,’ and really it is a 

much more descriptive name than that 

of “ long-tailed field-mouse,”’ for though 
it is long-tailed and a field-mouse, yet 
the word greyhound far more accurately 
describes its characteristics. It at once 

brings to the mind the picture of a 

long, thin, clean, eager mouse ; it even 

suggests the long tail, which is much 
more clumsily mentioned in the name it 
generally goes by. But writing of its 

tail reminds me of the first time I 

attempted to pick up one of these mice. 

A half-grown one had been caught in a 

trap set for house-mice, and I, having 

begged for its life as it was about to be 
consigned to the cat, carried it off in the 
trap. The only thing I had to put it in 
was an empty fish-bowl, one of those 
round glass bowls goldfish are imprisoned 
in. I thought I might be able to keep it 
there for a day or so until I could find a 
better home for it. The piece of zinc 
with holes in it was at hand ready to 
cover the top of the bowl. Inside I had 
placed hay for bedding, some wheat, dry 
bread and a small tin with drinking 
water. Then, grasping the trap and 
cautiously raising the lid, I tried to get 
my mouse to come out and drop into the 


LONG-TAILED 
FIELD-MOUSE. 


Mus sylvaticus, sure 
denotes it an inhabitant of the woods, as weil as of 


hame, 
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than that 





bowl, but it refused; it tucked itself HIS WEATHER EYE OPEN. 
tightly into the end of the wired trap and 
seemed most unwilling to move. Patience being no good, as the out jumped 


mouse had more than I, the next experiment was a good shake. 
My shakes got more violent, and yet 
| poked it with a 


Still the creature held on. 


more violent, and still it would not budge. 


straw, and then, not knowing how to make it move, took a long 
breath and blew in its face! The effect was magical. The last insult 
had been too great. Out shot the mouse over the fish-bowl and on 
to the table, another bound landed it on the floor, whence it fled 
to the shelter of a bookcase and squeezed in behind 


the shelves and the walls. 


between 
I could just see its tail sticking out 


as, dropping the trap on the table, I proceeded to stalk the 


animal. 


fire. Oh, what a dilemma ! 
might vanish in the meantime, 
while the cat if left might wake 
up at any second and exert her 
great abilities in a_ practical 
mouse-catching demonstration. 
I determined to risk it, and 
approaching very quietly made 
a grab at the only visible part 
its tail! The creature gave 
a wriggle, while something 
went snap. It had gone, though 
I still held some part of it. 
Its tail had skinned, and it was 
the skin I was holding in my 
fingers! At that moment the 
cat awoke—but I think the tale 
would be better unfinished. 
It is really a treat to see 
a long-tailed field-mouse at its 
toilet; it is so fastidious, so 
particular that no portion of 
its body shall escape being 
washed. First it runsits small, 
pink hands over its head and 
ears at a pace that is truly 
astonishing, then its white 
“waistcoat,” and next its 


Then for the first time I was aware of the presence of 
the cat sleeping, unconscious of these happenings, before the 
If I removed the cat the mouse 


“GREYHOUND” 


ground. 


a 


big 


stems and vanished 
the 
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yellow-brown back have their share of attention, and last, but 
not least, its long tail is well washed. 
tried to photograph this operation, but on each occasion, the 
light not being very good, I did not dare to give a faster expo 
marked on my shutter as one-fortieth of a 
second, for fear of hopeless under-exposure. I daresay my 


Several times I have 


shutter is really slower than the speed 
it is marked with; but in any event it 
was far too slow for the mouse, who on 
every negative showed so much move- 
ment as to completely spoil it. 

lhe “ greyhound ” is a most gentle 
manly mouse in appearance, and in 
profile has quite an aristocratic, not to 
say “ Roman,” while in 
attitudes he looks like a severe old 
man, though his large, projecting black 
eyes are not quite in keeping with this 
aspect ol his character. These eyes are 
always unblinkingly on the watch. It 
would seem as unlikely to catch a long 
tailed mouse asleep as it would be to 
catch a weasel. Writing of the weasel 
reminds me that he is the great fear 
ever present in the minds of these little 
animals, as he prefers them and the voles 
to any other game. He follows them 
relentlessly through their burrows, and 
woe to the mouse on whose trail he 
Should the mouse go aloft 
among the trees and bushes the enemy 
can follow still. 

This mouse often spends the winter 
months in the hedgerows, living on 
berries, and using the old birds’ nests 
as dining-rooms, where the remains of 
the feasts can be seen piled up. It 
will even convert a disused nest into , 
sleeping quarters, for on one occasion, 
old willow-wren’s nest that 
looked as if it were inhabited by some 
thing, | poked my finger in, half expect 
ing to feel the soft fur of a dor 


nose, some 


fastens. 


seeing an 


mouse, but instead there was a 
sharp prick as of a large thorn. I 
drew my hand back hastily, when 


field-mouse, who slid down the’ briar 


among the bracken and dried leaves on 


FRANCES PITT. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


T was Count von Moltke, if memory 


THE BROOKSIDE. 
serves, Who, writing 


on one occasion of his delight on finding in the park of 
a Russian friend ‘‘ a brook, a natural stream with crystal 


clear water, 
happy 


MICE. 


insight, 
scape gardeners in 


rushing 
“It 





over blocks of granite,” added with 
is unaccountable to me how land 
flat countries will contrive’ waterfalls 
instead of using their labour 
to make, at least for a short 
distance, a murmuring brook,” 
When one comes to think of 
it, how seldom, comparatively 
speaking, a forms a 
distinctive feature in a 
garden. We find a fountain, 
lily-pool, some 
river, but a 
how rarely! Where it 
occur, or even when circum 
stances admit only of a copy, 
the happy owner should feel 
himself singularly blessed. 
What is here meant by 
a brook is neither a narrow 
river, nor a_ lazy water- 
course, nor a glorified ditch 


brook 


a cascade, a 
times a brook 


does 


all of which, in one form 
or another, are frequent 
enough. Ihe name would 
seem rather to belong to 


a bright, sparkling streamlet, 
not very wide’ nor very 
deep, but the rhythm of 
whose musical ripple like 
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the innocent laughter of children is always glad with the 


mere joy of living. Such brooks are far from being all of the 
same characte! In a chalk district the current, unblocked by 
rock or boulder, is generally tranquil, and in many cases the 
brook is fed by bubbling springs, which can be watched rising 
from the smooth bed in little eddying circles Lhere is no great 


depth of water, and, as a rule, the banks are low, so that the 
cast of a sudden shadow will scare a shoal of little fish, which 
dart out of sight in a moment, yet likely enough a speckled 
trout panic-free but wary may lie boldly in mid-stream. 
$y its side grow Water-elder, and Willow and Alder, sometimes 
even a Holly or Whitebeam with silvery leaves, and under thei 
overhanging branches crowds of white Violets scent the air in 
the springtime 

Another type of brook is shallower still, and mpples swiftly 
and merrily over a bright, pebbly bottom, tinkling as it runs. 
Here and there Water-crowloot spreads a white sheet over its 
surface or a colony of Kingcups takes possession of the margin, 
and in winter the leafless rods of golden Willows cast wavering 
reflections acro the limpicd wate! Or there is the rushing 
treamlet of the wood, lapping against ferny banks, and gurgling 
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Birch, a flowering Cherry or Crab, the charming June Berry 
(Amelanchier canadensis), or even a flowering Ash (Fraxinus 
Ornus), by a brookside if it seems in other respects to fit the 
situation. Of large-growing shrubs Spirea lindleyana is one 
that is beautiful by water-margins, with its graceful leafage 
and white plumes in July or August, but it requires plenty of 
room. 5. arguta is also a lovely shrub, though of very different 
character, and many of the herbaceous Spireas are typical 
water-side plants. Among the best of these may be reckoned 
the tall, pink-flowered S. venusta, of origin unknown, but more 
elegant than the deeper-tinted S. palmata, and the double form 
of the wild white Meadow-sweet, a very old-time favourite in 
english gardens. 

A host of more lowly plants can be made available where 
the margin lends itself to such embellishment. For spring- 
flowering, little colonies of the early white Primrose, Harbinger, 
and, where there is slight shade, P. japonica ; that best of Forget 
me-nots, M. dissitiflora; the double Lilac Cuckoo Flower 
(Cardamine purpurea) ; and the leafless pink heads of Saxifraga 
pellata, which sends up its fine umbrella-like leaves later on 
a delightful foliage plant for positions too cramped for the 
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impatiently as it slips in and out between the mossy boulders 
which hinder its hurrying course. More commonplace is the 
humble rivulet with earthen banks and a mud bottom, which, 
even so, may adapt itself full generously to planting, and that, 
perhaps, with less difhceulty than some of the others. A brook 
of any of these types will give a precious opportunity to a keen 
gardener, whether it bounds a lawn or crosses a flowe1 plot, 
or winds through a rocky Alpinery, or goes dimpling on its way 
towards a wild garden before the wood or the open fields claim 
it for their own 

Ihe encumbrance of heavy foliage by a garden brookside 
is generally out of place, but sometimes a tree is wanted, and the 
question arises of what to plant. There are many low-growing, 
and even flowering, trees from which to choose, and one of this 
character may often be the most fitting. A single fine specimen 
of the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera) or a drooping Quince, 
if wisely placed, will give infinite satisfaction. Neither 1s it 
absolutely necessary te limit the choice to water-loving trees, 
as both of these happen to be There are few that would resent 
the moderate moisture of a brookside, and most trees would 
revel in it. Therefore one need not hesitate to plant a Silver 
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giant Gunneras. For summer and autumn the yellow Mimulus 
in the water, and on the bank Touch-me-not (Impatiens) ; 
one or two of the Irises, notably the Japan Iris (I. laevigata) 
and I. sibirica ; the beautiful blue Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia 
virginica), which sometimes succeeds by the water-side when it 
fails in the border ; scarlet Cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis) ; 
and autumn Colchicums all occur to the mind of a gardenet 
as moisture-loving plants. Yet it should be borne in mind 
that the planting beside a garden brook should be of a restrained 
quality. It is so beautiful a thing in itself that it needs to be 
embroidered with a light and skilful touch. 

It may happen that a little plantation or hanger, where 
Primroses and Blue Bells grow already, slopes upwards from 
the far margin of a garden brook. Here is an ideal spot for 
naturalising Daffodils and blue Apennine Anemones, tall white 
Asphodel and Wild Columbine, Globe-flower and Fair Maids 
of France down to the very water’s edge. The difficulties lessen 
as the stream wanders out, it may be, through a rock garden, 
where countless Alpine plants return thanks for its life-giving 
presence until by and by it reaches less-cultivated ground 
More play can then be given to the individual fancy—partly 
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because there is less concentration of colour to contend against 
in the wild garden—and one’s thoughts turn intuitively to the 
beautiful native plants which belong to the English brook- 
side—Kingcups and Comfrey, and Meadow-rue and rosy-hued 
Loosestrife and Flowering Rush and the like. But these are 
to be had anywhere, we think. Then let us turn to the wild 
flowers of other lands and satisfy some of our longings. 

One learns many lessons for home use during pilgrimages 
abroad. A year or two ago, rambling, on an April day, in the 
Western Pyrenees, whence so many of our favourite border 
plants have come, a vivid splash of bright mauve, an unfamiliar 
flower, brought us to a standstill. The clump was on the fat 
side of a considerable stream—the safe side as well, for no 
marauding hands could touch it where it grew; but further on, 
where the stream, grown smaller, went murmuring through the 
rocky woodland, we found it once again. A species of Cuckoo- 
flower, plainly, of sturdy growth and with thick underground 
stems rioting in the swift flowing of the brook. The bright hue, 
almost violet, of the flowers and the bold and somewhat fleshy 
leaves made it very tempting prey ; and how interesting these 
leaf-rooting Cuckoo-flowers can be, none know but those who 
have tested their idiosyncrasies. Another little stream in a 
different locality, running through a veritable miry swamp 
and bordered with Alders, gave us a new joy. Beneath the 
Alders on the verge of the brook the ground was purple with 
the flowers of a plant not more than three inches high. It was 
the curious and beautiful parasite, Lathrea clandestina, nearly 
allied to the Toothwort of our English Hazel coppices. Here 
is a plant well worth naturalising for its beauty as well as for its 
eccentricity, for its life-history is strange. Propagated by seeds 
which germinate in ordinary soil, it soon begins to put forth 
underground feelers seeking for a host, a catkin-bearing tree by 
choice and preferably an Alder, perhaps because it grows by 
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stream-sides. Once found, it fastens hungrily upon its roots ; 
otherwise it perishes. Parasite though it be, it seems harmless 
enough, doing no serious injury to its host, but continues to 
lead its underground existence all the year round, except in 
spring. Not far from the Lathrea and in the close neigh- 
bourhood of the brook was another surprise. Myriads of 
one of the daintiest of the Hoop-petticoat Narcissi (Corbularia 
citrina), growing in the stiff, saturated soil of the valley, 
the bulbs deep down below the surface, but all the same 
luxuriating in the wet ground, which probably becomes surfac« 

dry under the summer sun. I am persuaded, notwithstanding, 
that moisture never forsakes those bulbs, however hot the season 
might be. Such experiences may easily be inspiring, and if we 
seek to take advantage of them we may live and learn that 
Nature is never more lavish with her gifts than when she scatters 
them by the murmuring brook. K. L. DAvipson 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN, 
PHE illustration on the previous page indicates to some extent the indefin 
able charm which exists in many old gardens where formal arrangement is not 
tolerated he flagstone pathway, with the wide joints between the stones, 
at once lends to the garden a suggestion of antiquity, and the effect is completed 
by the irregular arrangement of the plants and in the selection of the plants 
themselves. Cerastium, Saxifragas of the more common kinds, Arabis, Cottage 
lulips and Primroses are prominent, while between the stones that form the 


pathway tufts of low-growing herbage find a home. Gardens of this kind, 
when laid out in conjunction with old houses, are capable of providing thei 
owners with much pleasure There is, however, a tendency in the present age 
to create such gardens irrespective of the character of the house It seems 


almost unnecessary to point out the incongruity of a garden such as the one 
illustrated when it adjoins or surrounds a new house, the outline of which is 
straight and hard and the stone or brick of which it is built glaringly new 


Yet one occasionally encounters such examples of bad judgment The garden 
ought to be supplementary to the house, and the style of the latter should be 
fully borne in mind when the garden is being designed or remodelled iH 


THE OYSTER-CATCHER. 


Ik is a very fine bird, both physically and morally, 
and he has a very fine name, a name at once attrac- 
tive and distinctive, which is practically what you 
want in a name. Who ever heard of the oyster- 
catcher being confused with some totally different 

bird, and subjected to the humiliation the bustard must feel 
when credited with the character of the buzzard ? Some prefer 
to call him the sea-ple ; but oyster-catcher is my choice, for if 
you properly roll your “ R’s”’ you get just sufficient indication of 
the red, without which he would be but a poor creature. Those 
who, knowing nothing about the bird, frequent the seashore, 
expecting to see him go a-hunting with the walrus and the 
carpenter, will at any rate make the acquaintance of a very 
interesting bird. The more or less mythological Anglo-Saxon 
derivation of his name is, no doubt, interesting. I have forgotten 
it: but as far as names go, were I the bird I should not be 
inclined to exchange it even for that of Kitchener. 
That reminds me that the oyster-catcher is a great fighter, 
but only in defence of hearth and home. As he approaches you 
and I say 
‘he”’ because | 
have never 
established suff- 
cient intimacy 
to be able to 
distinguish him 
from his better 
half—if you are 
hidden so as to 
be able to see 
him fairly close, 
you will notice 
the particularly 
bloodthirsty 
appearance the 
vermilion ring 
round his eye 
gives him. But 
this is only a 
deceptive 
appearance, as 
was that of £23 
after Kim had 
finished disguis- 
ing him in the 
train. The 
speckled eggs are 
almost always 
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laid on the bare ground; and although Mr. King once found 
quite an elaborate nest made out of hairy lichens pulled from 
the rocks, this is a very unusual circumstance. But hard as 
they are to find at the nesting site, they are still less likely to 
be found where they ought not to be. 

Walking along the cliffs in hoodie land, it is no uncommon 
thing to come across a collection of empty gull and shag eggs 
alongside some mossy stream, for the hoodie likes to gargle 
his throat after swallowing a sticky egg; but among the score 
of egg-shells you will not find an oyster-catcher’s. 

When in the Hebrides we took a friendly interest In a pai 
of birds whose eggs Mr. Earl had located on the rocks quite 
close to our house, as we intended dealing with them after we 
had finished with the eider-drake. gut, as it often happens, 
the later on was too long delayed ; and when on our return from 
the eiders the eggs were missing, we told the keeper, who promptly 
blamed the hoodies. But he failed to convince us, for before 
our departure after the eiders we had seen the pair put up a 
grand fight against a couple of marauding hoodies, who eventu 
ally  with-lrew 
dishevelled al d 
squawking thei 
disgust at the 
terrific on 
slaughts this 
whirling pair of 
pipers had de 
livered. So we 
watched the 
couple from a 
distance through 
our glasses. 
For a long time 
they stood out 
on a jpyutting 
rock like a pai 
of alert sentinels: 
but presently 
one Was yone, 
to be pl ked up 
with the glasses 
walking among 
the seaweed ex 
posed by the 
ebbing tide. Al 
though het 
movements were 
suspicious, we 
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could see no young until at last she crossed a strip of sand, 
when we saw two little black balls dodging in and out about 
her legs, and we were satisfied. 

As in so many cases, it was while looking for something 
else that I saw a most interesting episode of the oyster-catcher’s 
life We were after the eider-drake in the Hebrides, and Earl 
had left me hidden with the camera inside a seaweed-covered 
tent on a rock in the middle of a narrow channel at low tide, 
while he rowed off to round up a flock of drakes and ducks and 
try to drive them past the camera. During the long wait which 
ensued in my damp lair, after the sound of his oars had rapidly 
died away in the distance, I had plenty of time to watch my 
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surroundings. All around me were seaweed-covered rocks, to 
which pink sea-urchins clung like ripe fruit. The sea was as 
still as a mill-pond, and the silence was only accentuated by a 
continual sound as of the crackling of innumerable bubbles. 
Presently a black guillemot popped up in the middle of the 
channel, and after a moment disappeared in the same silent, 
sudden way. Then with a “ Chip, chip, chirra, chirra” an 
Arctic tern flew past within a few feet of my face, each stroke of 
its wings giving it a forward jerk. I was evidently on this bird’s 
beat, as he passed me again and again at intervals of a few 
minutes, his jerky flight only interrupted when, with a resounding 
smack, he dropped down into the still waters after a fish. 
But the prettiest sight of all that afternoon was the courtship 
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of the oyster-catchers. Three of them flew past me shriek 
ing ‘‘ Peep, peep, pee-up,- pip-pip-pip, peep, pee-up.”” Then 
they came back pursuing one another noisily, and, sweeping 
round, pitched on a rock close by me. They were evidently 
two males and a female, for presently the middle bird started 
preening her feathers, while her suitors tried to charm her ear 
with their music. Holding their long scarlet beaks vertically 
downwards, nearly touching the rock, and with the mandibles 
slightly separated, they emitted a series of notes like “ ping, 
ping, ping” with ever-increasing rapidity and loudness, until 
the performance sounded like a musical-box gone mad. When 
one or other of the performers in his excitement approached 
her ladyship too nearly, she 
coyly sidled away with a 
crab-like step. Presently the 
suitors stopped, as if ex- 
hausted, and then all three 
together  preened _ thei 
feathers. It seemed purely 
a musical contest, without 
any sparring or fighting, 
and altogether a most gentle- 
manly performance. The 
scene has never been photo- 
graphed; but anyone who 
wishes to see it will find a 
very truthful illustration in 
Selous’s “ Bird-watching.” 

Owing to the brilliancy 
of the old birds, they have 
to fly away and leave their 
young when confronted with 
enemies too powerful to be 
tackled ; therefore it is not 
surprising that the young 
are good examples of pro- 
tective coloration. It might 
at first thought be assumed 
that the scheme of colora- 
tion which is so successful in 
the case of the eggs would 
do equally well for the young. 
But the young do not require 
protection at the nesting site 
so much as when running 
about elsewhere feeding with 
their parents. Therefore 
they are the colour of 
shadows, so that when 
“ freezing ’’ they may _ be 
overlooked. 

Anyone who in walking 
along the road has missed 
seeing something very obvious 
will realise that it does not 
require a high degree of 
protective resemblance — to 
make an object invisible to 
casual observation. But to 
make an object invisible 
while being actively searched 
after calls for a very high 
degree of protective resem- 
blance. This is the feature 
of the young oyster-catcher. 
Of course, in considering the 
why and wherefore of pro- 
tective resemblance, it must 
be remembered that the pro- 
tection is probably from the 
lower animals and not from 
man; and that makes it 
difficult to apportion merit 
among the many examples 
met with. If, strolling along the seashore towards the end 
of June, you happen to come across an oyster-catcher with 
a broken wing that improves as you pursue, you may be sure 
that her downy youngsters are near at hand; but I very much 
doubt your finding them. 

I remember on one occasion Earl and I examined a number 
of islets in the Hebrides towards the end of June to try to find 
Arctic terns nesting. As we approached one small rock, a pair 
of oyster-catchers and common gulls flew up, and we caught 
sight of a dusky young oyster-catcher running along the top. 
Yet after we had moored the boat and landed, no oyster-catcher 
was to be found. That rock was not much larger than a dining- 
room. It had a little coarse grass at the top, with a few tufts 
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of wild celery and a fringe of seaweed round the base. We 
soon found the gull chick, but after wasting a whole hour 
we had to retire baffled, leaving a young oyster - catcher 
unseen on a rock where we thought 
it would have been impossible to hide 
a glove. 

Only when colour photography 
has reached the stage where it will be 
applicable to such a lively bird shall 
we be able to do justice to our 
subject. The bird figured had laid 
its eggs amid charming surroundings. 
All the rocks around it, except the 
brilliant white blocks of quartz, 
were overgrown with lichens, delicate 
greys, greens and yellows. The stools 
of thrift, a rich dark green, were set 
off here and there by a patch of rich 
red earth, and the myriad blossoms 
of the thrift, from bud to over-blown 
flower, supplied a long series of pinks 
and crimsons. Photographing the 
oyster-catcher yields plenty of sport. 
It is extremely wary, but not too 
timid. Stalking with the camera is 
not feasible, as even to get within 
fifty yards of it would tax the 
capabilities of the most expert 
stalker. Concealment of the camera 
alone will not do. Cover it as 
artfully as you please, and having 
trailed a long length of tubing, or electric wire, to some 
spot out of sight of the nest, there lie down full of hope, and 
you may lie there until the eggs addle ; but no bird will return 
You will probably remember in your mortification, ‘‘ surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” But get into 
a hiding tent and let a companion walk away, and within ten 
minutes you will probably see the bird cautiously picking its 
way among the boulders towards the eggs. Even then the sport 
is not over. The bird has a fine long beak, which it carries well 
in front of it, and you are tempted to use a small diaphragm to 
get all in good focus, which necessitates a slow exposure. Then 
you find yourself between the devil and the deep sea, for 
wher its slightest suspicion is aroused it moves its beak 
in quick jerks, so that many a negative is spoilt by head 
movements To crown all comes the question of colour 
inky black and snowy white, to be kept in their proper ratio 
in colour value with the brilliant red of the beak and legs, 
a pretty problem in technique. FRANCIS HEATHERLEY. 


C. J. King. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
ADV ANCE. 


“THE word “ development” is much in vogue just now, and 
it is well that it is so. There is a keenness shown by 
agricultural men generally which has probably not been 

excelled, or even equalled, since the great days of a hundred 

years ago. Those who are more particularly interested in the 
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dairy industry are calling out for means to increase the milk 
yield per cow. This, of course, can be done by eliminating poor 


milkers and by keeping only those cows which give a good 
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yield. Undoubtedly the number of poor milkers can be very 
greatly reduced, and the number of good milkers correspondingly 
increased, by making a practice of breeding only from those females 
which are themselves satisfactory milk-producers, and which can, 
in addition, boast of a good milking ancestry. Dairymen are going 
even a step further by requiring also that the sires used be bulls 
which come from good milking strains. We can all freely admit 
that the gain to dairy-farmers which would follow careful and 
sustained efforts in this direction would be very great But is it 
not possible, from the point of view of agriculture generally, to 
carry these efforts too far? Lam not sure that it has been clearly 
proved just to what extent a bull from a good milking strain may 
influence the milk-yielding capabilities of his progeny 1 am more 
ready to credit the cow with having this influence than the bull, 
although it may quite well be that the character of the bull counts 
for something. 

But let us assume that the bull ¢s able to inherit and to 
transmit to his calves special milking qualities; the tendency 
in such case will be to pay much more attention to the milking 
character of the bull’s ancestry than to his own capabilities for 
producing good general-purpose calves he result will inevitably 
be that specialisation will attain much larger proportions in this 
direction than hitherto, and we shall obtain a class of bulls which 
are of comparatively little use except for getting milking cattle ; 
their heifer calves may be just what is wanted for the dairy, but the 
bull calves will not be up to the standard of beef-making cattle 


Where, then, will the beef-makers be ? For their purpose they 
require an animal specially adapted to produce live weight quickly 
and cheaply, and to “ lay on”’ beef in the right places Che shape 
and characteristics which are aimed at for dairy cows are not those 
the beef-maker wants, and vice vervsd ; hence the interests of the 
two will come to be antagonistic and not identical I p to now they 


have split differences, and both have 
been fairly well served on the whol 

neither so well as he might be, 
but both about as well as they could 
be without the one prejudicing — the 
other If, however, the dairyman is 
able to specialise by using bulls which 
are adapted to breed dairy cows rathe 
than fattening bullocks, he will, of 
course, do so, and may benetit 
thereby ; but the beef-making farmer 
will, in the course of time, have to look 
elsewhere for his stores if he, too, 
intends to specialise in his own line 
And he must have the best animals 
he can get if his business is to 


prosper. The question is, Wher 
is he to get them? — Store cattle 
are generally too dear now owing 
to scarcity; they will be scarcer 
and dearer’ then There will be 
plenty of calves in the market— th 
produce ol the dairy bulls—but 
they will only be second and third class 
from the feeder’s standpoint Phis 


point Is worth consideration if, as is 
quite possible, the furthering of dairy 
interests in the matter of sires 1s 
unable to be followed out exces pt at 
Copyright the expense of the feeders J. ¢ 
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f is in a large bleak country just south of Yarm-on-Tees on 
the Durham border that Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., and his 
partne., Mr. Alfred Yeates, have built for Mr. Lionel Dugdale 
the house which forms the subject of the accompanying 
pictures Although the land does not stand high forit is to 

wards the north of the Vale of York, which finds its outlet to the 
sea at Tees Mouth ind the moors of the North Riding and the 
Cleveland Hills are somewhere away towards the south-east, the 
scenery does not lack that grim expansive flavour that we taste so 
intimately in a Bronté novel. It is not perhaps generally realised 
how markedly the local aspect of the land should influence the 
buildings that are set upon it. We are more accustomed to 
look to Mr. Ernest George for houses inspired by an earlier 
stage in the development of English building than is repre 
sented by Crathorne Hall. He seems to have taken the Eliza- 
bethans to his heart; but their sway is more sensitively felt 
in more smiling country than the North Riding affords. The 
whole history of building in Yorkshire is an example of the 
influence on design not only of local characteristics, but also 
of the strength and hardness of the Yorkshire temperament. 
The more seductive prettiness of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
art never reached in the North that efflorescence which we see 
in the Midlands and in the South. Mr. George, then, was wise 
to speak at Crathorne the language of the county, and out 
of his simple and straightforward planning of the house there 
has grown an architectural expression, which is not only the 
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result of the adoption of late seventeenth century motifs, but 
also a tribute to Yorkshire traditions. It is interesting to note, 
however, that even so, the earlier manner to which he is more 
accustomed has left its mark on the building. The pinnacles 
at the corners of the south front balconies, the great mantel- 
piece in the dining-room, and the treatment of the heraldic 
beasts which guard the way down into the sunk garden are 
evidence of his more usual preoccupations. 

lhe house is approached from the west, and we enter the 
forecourt enclosed by buildings on two sides. The grouping 
of the entrance front is simple and dignified, with its two 
towers surmounted by lanterns, and a low and massive porch 
in the middle. The air of solidity, which is the prevailing note 
of the building, is emphasised by the fine ashlar of the walls, 
which are built of a rich cream-coloured stone quarried from 
the adjoining hills. The roof is covered with the brownish 
stone slates which come from Colly Weston, and though the house 
has only been completed a few years, they have already weathered 
to a pleasant tone. Going through the porch, we find our- 
selves in a long vestibule running east and west, which appears 
in an accompanying picture. At each end the lunette has been 
filled with a charming painting by Baron Rosentrantz, the 
subjects being Nox and Aurora. Connected with the vesti- 
bule by two doorways ts a big hall with its mantel-piece in stone, 
and above it a coat-of-arms boldly carved and set in oak panel- 
ling. Opening out of the hall are the dining-room at the east 
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end and the morning-room at the west, the latter boasting a 
very attractive plaster ceiling. Separated from the morning- 
room by a passage which leads to the garden is a charming little 
boudoir with a domed ceiling in the Adam manner. Going 
eastwards again through the vestibule, we find a large billiard- 
room with one end treated as a raised dais, which is divided 
from the lower level by an arcade in mahogany. The servants’ 
quarters are very adequate, and are grouped around an open 
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courtyard. The kitchen is especially good, being very. lofty, 
and with an east side containing particularly large windows. 
A device in the kitchen makes one wonder what a cook in the 
Middle Ages would have said of a great open roasting fire with 
a turnspit driven by an electric motor and an assemblage of 
cog-wheels which would not do dishonour to an r1o-ton gun ! 
Below this part of the house there is a great under-world of 
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storage cellars. Upstairs the bedrooms are well planned, but 
do not call for particular description, except that the whole 
of the nursery quarters are isolated, as they should be, and 
served by a separate corridor. Despite the Jacobean touches 
which are to be seen here and there, the house may be said to 
derive its inspiration from the times of Wren. 

Sir Christopher lived a life so charged with tangible achieve- 
ment that he found little time for wrfting after he had embarked 
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on his architectural career. A few rough notes, however, set 
down, we may imagine, in rare moments of leisure snatched from 
the designing and supervision of his buildings, show the cleat 
and acute way in which he had examined the principles of his 
art. These he sets down as Beauty, Firmness and Convenience, 
just as Sir Henry Wotton, earlier in the seventeenth century, 
had similarly defined them, but in reversed order, as 
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in art, is found writing to Coventry 
Patmore about Chelsea Hospital: “] 
had passed it almost daily for man, 
years without thinking much about 
it, and one day, I began to reflect that 
it had always been a pleasure to me 
to see it, and I had looked at it more 
attentively and saw that it was great 
and dignified, and the work of a 
gentleman, and I have always thought 
highly of Sir Christopher Wren since 
then.” Carlyle was looking at the 
Hospital as buildings should be 
examined, not merely as shells round 


ausivess paneray ; et which romantic associations linger, but 

vemams onlin econ ee as definite entities, which in their own 

it oo vr — all right express definite ideas. For this 
— on i “a 7 | reason modern architecture is a very 

MORNING RO Hath bang Ro > useful study, for we are able to get at 

l L — te | the root of things without the glamour 

= “hs a - = “ a ! of history confusing the quest. We 
mee a) asa Nc | may well be devoted to the fragrance 

seaiiin iii \ . cen, cans | which is given to a building by great 

openness _— git. names and noble deeds, but it is un- 

Se (ip fortunate when it has the power to 
ios “i obscure our appreciation of form and 

GROUND FLOOR PLAN. design in what may be no more thana 

pink mist of sentimentality. Historian 

Commoditie, Firmeness and Delight. Wren’s tract breaks off in though he was, Carlyle went straight to the supreme quality 
the middle of a sentence before he has got to Firmness or of Wren’s work, that it was the work of a gentleman, and 


Convenience, but about Beauty he 
reflects somewhat as follows: The 
enemies of Beauty are departures 
from Uniformity. When there is too 
little of it, Deformity results; when 
too much, Plainness. Relief is to be 
sought in Variety, but it must be, 
writes Wren, a Variety of Uniformi- 
ties if complete Beauty is to be 
achieved, and Uniformities are best 
tempered, as Khimes in Poetry, alter- 
nately. In Things to be seen at 
once, much Variety makes Confusion, 
another vice of Beauty. In Things 
that are not seen at once, and have 
no Respect one to another, great 
Variety is commendable. , 
When one gets accustomed to this 
procession of large abstractions and 
the riot of capital letters, the sim- 
plicity of Wren’s point of view appears 
clearly. Each front of your house, he 
says in effect, must present an air of 
uniformity, it must be sober and 
balanced ; but if you make all the 
fronts alike it will be dreary. It is 
commendable to make a marked 
difference between the front and 
back of a building, “ Things not seen 
at once,” and to let the sides be 
different still, but in a less degree, 
so that they rhyme with their greater 
neighbours, while all alike escape the 
charge of too much variety, which is 
the mother of confusion. 

Wren is also quite solemn about 
novelties, and bids architects be 
jealous of them, for they make fancy 
blind the judgment. He invites his 
fellow - artists to remember that 
posterity as well as their contempo- 
raries will be their judges. There is 
a touch of sly humour in his warning, 
“That which is commendable now 
for Novelty, will not be a new 
Invention to Posterity,” and a robust 
common-sense about his summing 
up, “but the Glory of that which 
is good of itself is eternal.” It 
is partly because his work has the 
quality of being “‘ good of itself” 
that the Wren tradition is being 
Steadily re-established in the affec- 
tions both of architects and public. 

Even Carlyle, who cannot be 
accused of an esthetic pose, and took, 
in fact, as little interest as could be 
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a better sentence of architectural criticism was never! penned. 
In the light of these reflections we may regard the exterior 
of Crathorne Hall. It rehes for its effect on an unaffected study 
of the character and requirements of a country home, and an 
irchitectural statement of them in the straightforward language 
vhich we owe to the last half of the seventeenth century. The 
building has an unaffected and reasonable air which does not 
derive merely from a close study of styles. Sheer scholarship 
in architecture does not commonly produce very notable results ; 


THE 


HiRE is a peculiar fragrance of romance lingering 
round the legends of the Cornish saints, and not less 
with St. Carantoc than with others better known 
Like many of them, he was associated with St 
Patrick in Ireland, where he was called Cairnech, 

though born in Wales, where his name ts Carannog. St 
Piran was from Ireland, too, known there as Ciaran of Saighir 
but while his relationship with Ireland and her patron saint 
eems to have been more defined, Carantoc and he have this in 
common, that their missions to Cornwall were both miraculously 
helped. St. Piran floated across the sea on a millstone, while 
the founding near Newquay of the oratory of St. Carantoc came 
about in this wise. His altar went before him from Ireland on 
i ralt \ dove took a chip of it and, flying up Gannel stream, 
dropped it on the site of the church which ts the subject of our 
pen and camera. Tor this cause his statue, which looks down 
rom the north wall of the nave, bears dove and paddle as 
emblems of the saint Ihe cell he built near his little altar 
‘rrew and prospered, for it became a college of canons before the 
Conquest, held an important, but after the end of the thirteenth 
century a diminishing, place in the spiritual life of Cornwall, 
and was destroyed in the general ruin of the Dissolution. So 
much by way of foreword, for the present purpose is not to 
write history, but rather an appreciation of the care of modern 
hands in the reparation of a simple parish church. The present 
building stands on the bare hillside not far from the sea. It 
has had a chequered story. Parts of the choir are Norman, as 
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it may serve merely to recall the man who knew fifteen languages 
but failed to express an idea in any one of them. In the build 
ing of houses the more valuable gift is that of selecting the 
elements that make a reasonable and untheatrical composition 
and in eliminating the unessential. If this spirit were more 
usual in modern design, there would be more satisfactory 
buildings of the type of Crathorne Hall, which takes _ js 
place pleasantly and naturally in the long lineage of English 
domestic architecture. L. W 


ST. CARANTOC 


was possibly the nave when the tower fell in 1412 and destroyed 
it. Five years later it is recorded that the chancel was ruinous 
but the bishop of the day issued his commands, and the church 
seems then to have been put into good order. By the end of 
the eighteenth century, however, it had fallen again on eyjj 
times, and the fabric was, in the name of repair, havocked 
exceedingly. In 1897 the vile wood sashes, which had replaced 
the old stone mullions of the windows, were rotten, the oak 
roofs had been lathed and plastered, the whole church was 
choked with box pews of deal, the masonry was cracked, every- 
thing reeked with damp, and of the medieval fittings nothing 
but a few fragments remained. The parish is extremely small 
the district largely Nonconformist, and the net revenue about 
thirty pounds a year. The Rev. G. M. Parsons had borne this 
grievous state of things some three years when he began to 
encompass its change. From 1899 until 1902 Mr. Edmund 
Sedding, an architect who carries on the honourable traditions 
of his uncle, John D. Sedding, worked at its reparation for 
Mr. Parsons, with what reverent skill the pictures show. The 
change has been so complete, and yet the work so pious in its 
re-use of every scrap of old material and in the inspiration of 
the new by the old, that it deserves description in some detail. 
It may be noted that the use of the word “ restoration ”’ has 
been avoided, for it has an unpleasant sound in these days. 
“ Reparation,” or, shall we say, shortly, “ repair ’’ more faith- 
fully represents the work at Crantock and the ideas inspiring 
it. One of the first troubles was the damp, caused by the level 
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of the churchyard 

having been raised 

about four feet 

above the floor-level 

by the accumulation 

ol years This ex- 

tended from the 

south door eastward 

and along the north 

side; but a passage 

round the church 

was excavated, 

paved and provided 

with a very efficient 

cement channel to 

carry off rain water. 

This is a course 

trongly  recom- 

mended by Mr. 

Thackeray Turner, 

who, as secretary of 

the Society for the ; 

Protection of Ancient ; ee é 
Buildings, is not Yea 
only one of the : 
architectural guar- 
dian angels of Eng- 
land, but peculiarly 
expert in the craft 
of righteous reparation. The masonry is chiefly of slate, with 
some little of the sandstone of the Norman church re-used in 
quoins, and it has all been carefully repointed. 

So much for the exterior, which presents no unusual 
feature, save a Calvary above the south transept window, 
very well carved. It seems, however, of doubtful wisdom 
to leave this gable without a coping of some sort to keep 
the wet out of the wall. Internally the plan is interest- 
ing. The font stands under the western tower; the nave is 
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without aisles There 
are two. transepts, 
the choir has north 
and south aisles, the 
latter forming he 
Lady Chapel, and the 
sanctuary projects 
eastward. The tont 
is obviously Norman, 
though the date 
A.D. 1474 1S carved 
upon it, a record pro 
bably of its repai 
afterthe havoc 
which followed the 
fall of the belfry 
As we go up the 
aisle we note the 
statue of the saint 
on the north wall 
and the interesting 
new benches, the 
design of which is 
based on the frag 
ments which were 
found as the repairs 
proceeded, though the 
shields with their em 
blems of the life o! 
Christ and of the Sacraments are original work. The chief 
feature of the church, which slowly disentangles itself to 
the eye from the rich darkness made by the stained 
windows, is the fine rood-loft with its crucifix and attendant 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John It stretches 
across the transepts as well as the entrance to the choir, 
and its five northern piers are original work, and existed, in 
truncated form, in the church as it was until 1894. Mr. 
Sedding has wisely made the new piers of different moulding 
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and somewhat lighter to distinguish them from the old The 
work throughout is of a fine richness and delicacy, but the 
carving round the arches, which, somewhat unusually, contain no 
tracery, is rather too thin and lace-like, particularly in its 
contrast with the solid look of piers and vaulting. It is doubtless 
intended to panel the western face behind the triple niches, and 
this will add breadth to the effect Phe nave roof shows admit 
able skill in its repair The open timber-work had been hidden 
by lath and plaster, which has been cleared away, so that the 
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rafters and collars are now exposed to the apex, which is without 
a ridge beam. 

The two bays next the chancel arch have been boarded 
over the face of the carved timbers and divided by ribs into 
compartments, which are decorated with conventional orna- 
ment and bosses, parcel gilt. The folly of covering old open 
roofs with lath and plaster has a pretty illustration in the 
following story. When the photographs which are now repro- 
duced were being taken, there entered the church a man who 
was apprenticed to the village carpenter in the fifties, in the 
days of Parson Drake, and had not been in the building since 
1862. He was vastly impressed with the changes, and especially 
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with the roof cleansed of its disfiguring plaster. “If Parson 
Drake had known that all that oak was there, what a lot of 
money we should have saved in repairs to the plaster ceiling |” 
Which goes to show that-the virtue of sound reparation brings 
reward in treasure saved as well as beauty given again. He was 
able to add another fragment to the church’s story. There 
stood in the place now filled by the new pulpit an old one of no 
merit, which the visitor remembered repairing with oak panels 
from two old dower chests bought from an old couple in the 
parish at eighteen-pence apiece. These 
old panels entered on a new career when 
they were recently used to case the new 
door at the entry to the rood-loft stairs in 
the pier of the north transept. (N.B. 
There are no old dower chests to be had at 
Crantock for eighteen- pence in1g11.) There 
is a greater proportion of the old work in 
the parclose screens which divide the 
choir from its aisles. The thicker 
mullions are mostly old, their strength 
better resisting the battery of time, but 
the new ones work in well with their 
seniors. Exceptionally fine is the carving 
of the choir stalls, which are well seen 
in the picture on the previous page. 
All the miserere seats are carved, and the 
very fact of their presence throws the 
mind back to the day when St. Cran 
tock’s was a collegiate church and _ the 
long hours were sung by the dean, 
eight canons and seven vicars, who 
observed the rule of St. Augustine. These 
misereres are, as usual, very heavy, a fact 
which gives point to the injunction in the 
Customary of Barnwell that brethren 
should always be careful, when they get 
up or sit down, to raise or lower the 
seats of the stalls gently and noiselessly 
with the left hand. In the same manu- 
script they are warned not to cut their 
nails or write or smile or whittle or 
stretch out their legs or support them- 
selves on their elbows in the stalls or 
even sit with their legs wide apart. 
Happily, there seem to be some ancient 
usages against which modern church-goers 
need not to be warned. 

The altar rails. of oak, are of stout 
simple pattern of the eighteenth century, 
very good of their sort. It is a pleasure 
to see that they have been retained to 
show that not all that was done to the 
building in those days was ill-wrought. 
The sanctuary has been  wainscoted, 
and if the work is a thought too precise 
in its execution, time will soften its slight 
air of harshness. Nowhere is the new 
order more happily seen than in the Lady 
Chapel. It had been long disused, the east 
window walled up and the altar buried 
in a litter of coke and lumber. The 
altar itself had always remained, albeit 
much defaced, and has been restored to 
its old uses, beautified by a casing of 
alabaster and polyphant. The whole of 
the church burns with the beauty of its 
stained-glass windows, which form a con- 
nected scheme of symbolism and story 
devised by the vicar and made by Mr. 
C. E. Tute, very greatly to that artist’s 
credit. It is a question both of practical 
and esthetic import, which need not be 
discussed here, as to whether it is wise so 
to proportion the heavy colours to the 
whites as to darken a church by its 
windows, as is done at St. Crantock’s ; but none can deny the 
beauty and sense of mystery which are added by these windows 
to a church in many ways notable. 

The whole effect on the observer of this simple yet beautiful 
House of God is to leave (as Charles Lamb wrote to Words- 
worth of his “‘ Tales of the Churchyard”) “ the sweetest odour 
on the memory.” It is like a devotional poem in stone 
rom the same enchanting letter one may borrow the very 
helplessness that is felt in expressing the power on the 
emotions of such a church. Elia says of the poem: “ One 
feeling 1 was particularly struck with, as what | recognised so 
very lately at Harrow Church on entering in it after a hot and 
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secular day’s pleasure, the instantaneous coolness and calming, 
almost transforming properties of a country church just 
entered ; a certain fragrance which it has. either from its 
holiness, or being kept shut all the week, or the air that is let 
in being pure country but I am feeling that which 
I cannot express.” Happily, since the days when Lamb wrote, 
the reproach of the shutting of churches during the week is now 
a rare one, and the passing wayfarer may almost everywhere 
enjoy (as he does in peculiar measure at St. Crantock’s) the 
almost transforming properties of a country church just entered. 
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When the Vicar began in 1897 the uphill task of winning funds 
for his work, he set out at the head of his appeal the sobbing 
words of Ezra: To give us a reviving; to set up the House 
of our God ; and to repair the desolations thereof. How happy 
the issue of his labours and of the reverent art of Mr. Sedding 
and the craftsmen who worked for him must be seen by 
those who make their pilgrimage to the place of St. 


Carantoc, who has, in the building which owns his 
name, exchanged the spirit of heaviness for the garments of 
praise. G, & 


SHORTHORNS AT ROCKCLIFFE HOUSE 


ANCASHIRE has ever been a county where famous short- 
horns are to be found, and those that we show to-day 
belong to Mr. J. H. Maden of the little cotton manufac- 
turing town of Bacup. Alderman Maden keeps them 
on a small exposed farm on the hills overlooking the 
town, and believes greatly in the hardening effect of the moor- 
land breezes. The animals are not pampered in any way. 
They live to a large extent in the open air, and particular care 
is taken that they have full ventilation when in the sheds. 
One result is visible to the eye in the shape of thick coats, 
which have proved an advantage of no little importance in the 
show-ring. The herd has not been long established, but for 
its age has gained a very great number of distinctions. Indeed, 
nearly every member of it is of the highest merit, and there 
can be few herds that contain so many 
Royal winners. Although the herd as a 
show herd is young, Mr. Maden’s interest 
in the breed did not begin yesterday, as 
for a long series of years he has sup- 
ported the local shows in his district ; but 
up to now his exhibits have been mostly 
in the dairy class. It was not until 1g08 
that any pedigree shorthorns were shown. 
An excellent start was made, however, as 
Lady Graceful won first prize and reserve 
for the female championship at the 
Royal held in Neweastle. This initial 
success was followed by a remarkable 
series of victories, the animals being freely 
shown at all the more important exhibi 
tions. The record of the animals 
illustrated is in every case good. 
The handsome roan bull, Duke of Hoole, 
is not pictured because he has been 
disposed of. He was bought by a 
South American breeder, and is_ the 
sire of Hoole Graceful, whose picture 
is reproduced. Pearl Duke is the fine 
young bull that won the yearling class at 
the Gloucester Royal, when Mr. Maden 
was so attracted by his merits that he 
bought him for six hundred guineas. Pearl 
Duke was shown at Lord Tredegar’s show 
in the autumn, and easily came out first 
in his class. He is a roan son of the we'l- 
known sire of show winners, Moy Duke, 
his dam being Stoddard Pearl, by Leo. He 
is very symmetrical in shape, with a beau 
tiful head and outlook, a back as level as 
the top of a billiard table, well-sprung ribs 
and neat quarters. Hoole Gracefu! is out of 
Lady Graceful, by Man o’ War, and almost 
as great a winner as her dam. She won 
first at the Royal Lancashire, both in 
the open and county class, in 1908-9, 
was first at Lord Tredegar’s show in 
1909 and carried off about a score of 
first prizes at other Lancashire shows. 
The heifer is what butchers call 
blocky, and stands square and deep on 
short legs. She possesses a lovely coat 
and that gaiety of carriage which one 
likes to see in a show animal, no matter 
what breed. Magic Princess is a cow that 
had no difficulty in winning the first in 
her class at Liverpool last year when the 
Royal show was held. She belongs to a 
fine type of shorthorn dam, with length, 
scale and a wealth of flesh carried on the 
right places. She is an attractive colour 
and walks well. Her show record is a 
long one, as before she came into her D. 1 Parwns 





present owner's possession she won at the best of — the 
Cumberland and Westmorland shows. She was bred by 
Mr. T. Richardson in the Wigton district, and is_ by 
Kdward 15th out of Magic Queen, by Magic Wrestler. Rock- 
cliffe Scotchman is a very handsome roan bull of whom great 
things are expected in the shows of the present year. He was 
bred by his owner, and is by Rockcliffe Star out of Sherborne 
Fairy, by Scottish Monarch. Sherborne Fairy is full sister 
to Lord Sherborne’s champion heifer. Rockcliffe Scotchman 
was calved on January 25th, 1909, and wor the Shorthorn 
Society’s champion prize for the best bull in Lancashire at the 
Royal, and was first at dgenorton, Doncaster, Derbyshire, 
Whalley, Padiham, Bamber Bridge, Warwickshire, Mit- 
Cheshire, with two firsts at Darwen and Newchurch. He was 
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rst and champion at Lord Tredegai 

iow over all breed Altovether lv 
von three champion cups in Ig10 
o that In record for the year was 
extraordinar' He is a bull of great 
character, with typical head and 
beautiful front and shoulders His 
back 1s perfect and his quarters ar 
full and neat In fact, he isa bull that 
is extremely difficult to criticise 

though it may be he is a little on 
the leggy side, but no doubt in time 
he will surmount this minor fault 
Lord Canning is a pretty red calf 
purchased at the Scottish sales last 
autumn tor one thousand guineas 
He was bred by the late Mr. Wilson 
of Pirriesmill, Huntly, and is of the 
famous Sittvton Crocus” tribe being 
by Brian Boru out of a Royal Edward 
cow; soil breed goes for anything lhe 
should make a great stock bull It 
was for this purpose that he was 
purchased He is full of quality, 
although not one of the heaviest 
bulls; but his colour, fine top line, 
depth of flank and stylish outlook 
justify the high figure which he cost 
his ownel There are a lot of othe 
promising young cattle in the herd 
but special mention may be made 
of two heiler calves that cost two 
hundred and ten and two hundred 
and twenty guineas respectively at 
the Scottish sales One Is ol 
the great Augusta family, namely, 
Augusta 116th and the other is 
Newton Jealousy VII There is a 
fine bull calf by Duke of Hoole that 
looks like upholding his sire’s name 
when he is exhibited Mi Maden 
has always been fond of a good dairy 
cow, and he has some very fine 
specimens of good shorthorn type, 
though not of full pedigrec Minnie, 
who won at the Dairy Show in 1909 
is a massive light roan with an 
excellent back, and Maisie ts note 

worthy on account of having cost a 
hundred guineas—probably a record 
for a non-pedigree cow 
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uP where one will tha 


national how may ln 


gencrally taken as indica 
tive ol the best in a 
nation agriculture But 
often, as with the French 
how, only half of it is put on at 


atime and then, indeed, to try 
to base a judgment on either of thes 
halves is a matter of difficulty It is 
so with the Irish shows The Royal 
Dublin Society has its spring show, its 


\ugust show and its winter fat stock 
show Che April and the August shows 


are as distinct as can be The spring 
show 18 ai catth show, the August 
fixture one for a display of fashion, of 
horses and sheep It is many vears 


since | paid my first visit to Dublin 
Show, and it is really wonderful what 
changes have taken place in it From 
the earliest days the tendency was to 
try to improve Irish stock, and there- 
fore facilities were afforded for the 
exhibition of the best specimens from 


England and Scotland Thus, in the 
early days, breeds were represented that 
are conspicuous by their absence 
now. In those days the Devons, o1 
Red Rubies, were represented Che 


Ayrshire cow was brought from Scot- 
land to encourage milk, and even the 
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Galloway was tried, as well as the 
Highland breed. Certainly all 
these were useful in working on 
the rough Irish cattle. A little 
later more polish was needed and 
the aim became more definite, 
yntil now it remains with three 
breeds to improve the cattle of 
{reland—shorthorns, Herefords, 
and Aberdeen-Angus. At this 
show there were 428 shorthorns, 
93 Herefords, 218 Aberdeen- 
\ngus, while the native breeds 
were represented by 36 IKerries 


and 24 Dexters. The milk sec- 
tion was represented by 41 
jerseys and 13 dairy cattle. In 


the majority of instances the 
largest classes consisted of young 
bulls, as even to get a highly- 
commended mention at this 
show is often better than a prize 
at an English show, as this 
highly commended — gencrally 
means a f15 premium and a 
ready sale for the bull A large 
number of these premiums are 
listributed yearly. Now, in 
looking over the various breed- 
ing classes, it is very easy to sec 
that Ireland is not likely to be 
the dairying country in the 
future as it has been in the past, 
as beef is now the foremost con 
sideration, while milk is’ very 
secondary. Among the young 
shorthorns there was unmistak 
able evidence of a desire for 
Scotch blood, and it needs only 
1 novice in’ shorthorn-breeding 
to know that where this ts, milk assuredly is not ; and there is an un- 
common increase of tawny yellows and sandy-headed ones. Aberdeen- 
Angus is another beef breed, and this was the second best repre- 
sented. While no one would claim the Hereford to be a milking 
breed par excellence, these cows are often purchased on which to bring 
up the young bulls Now, taking these facts into consideration, 
where is Ireland’s dairy cattle to come from ? No wonder that 
Irish cattle-men are exclaiming against the export of the few good 
milking heifers that are in the Emerald Isle. It is felt that some- 
thing should be done to restrain this exportation, for what use is it 
for the Board of Agriculture for Ireland to pay premiums for good 
bulls to get good stock if the result is that that stock is hurried out 
of the country at the first available opportunity Thus, looked at 
in many ways, the Irish show was not very indicative of a 
bright future for Irish dairying. [Exceptional opportunity this 
year was afforded tostudy the Irish character of the various classes, 
by reason of the English toppers’ absence through the recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. Perhaps it is the difficulty of 
getting good milch cattle that prevents the Lrish farmer from 
indulging in winter dairying, and this should also go towards 
ippeasing the fears of the english milk-producer who has the desire to 
raise the price of his milk but is afraid to do so as it is likely to 
introduce Irish competition. The meagre display of the native 
breeds was scarcely understandable. Now everyone knows the ever- 
increasing difficulty of obtaining a really good Dexter or Kerry cow 
except at extortionate values. <A little more attention to these 
matters should send up their values higher still. Note the prices 
Jerseys and Guernseys are making. 

rhe next thing to be noted were the pigs. What changes we 
have seen here in the real raw Irish nondes« ript of davs gone by 
rhe old Essex breed was shipped over to improve it, then better 
doers were wanted, and the long-sided Berkshire went over to sup- 
plant the other. But somehow this had a bit too much fat, and then 
ver went the Yorkshire; this soon ousted the other coloured ones. 
Che Tamworth never made much headway in Ireland. But now 
the Yorkshire finds its position no sinecure; it has a double- 
barrelled attack on its position. First, the large blacks have 
gone up greatly during the past three or four years, and as 
they now show more quality and less coarseness, they are likely 
to become even more popular were it not for the colour of their 
hair, which the bacon-curer does not like, and ranks it next to his 
béle noive, a spotted or piebald pig, which renders it very difficult for 
the bacon-curer to turn out a side of bacon from it of uniform colour. 
Che other breed that will not prove helpful to Yorkshire’s progress 
is the Ulster, which had classes provided for it the first time. 
Chese are favourites with the bacon-curers in the North of Ireland. 
[hey are lengthy pigs with drop ears and have very thin skins 
with little hair on them. I should say this was a home pig 
rather than a market pig, as, its skin being so thin and sensitive 
and not protected with hair, it would bruise readily and thus get 
its flesh and subsequent bacon discoloured ; but, apart from this, 
itappeared to be a really saleable, thriving pig. 

The dairy produce was a bit disappointing; the pyramids 
were shown with brand marks on. More trouble is taken now with 
the packages rather than with the butter ; the latter was not at all 
uniform, some of it being as pale as lard, while other samples were 
deep enough in colour for an old double Gloucester cheese. In the 
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implement section there was an 
exceptional display of high- 
class implements; and it was 
a wonder where they could be 
placed in Ireland, which many 
of us are apt to consider as 
being a country of small holders 
big traction-engines and such- 
like, \ few years ago. the 
Veterinary Paddock had 
laurel branches stuck into it 


a few 


and was used for spraying 


demonstrations : now nearly 
every footis taken up with othe 
exhibits. \ marked feature 


appears to be the decline oi 
agricultural implements from 
across the distant seas. Not 
so Many years ago they occupied 
pride of place and were con 
spicuous; now they took some 
finding Has the British manu 
facturer brought his machines 
up to date, or have the others 
failed to comply with anticipa 
tions ? Surely it is most 
interesting Such were a_ few 
of the impressions that | formed 
at the Royal Dublin Socicty’ 
Show 


Pini INTERNATIONAI DAIRY 
CONGRESS IN SWEDEN, 


\ more impossible date tor 
Englishmen could hardly have 
been chosen for the Inter 
national Dairy Congress, which 
this year is to be held at 
Stockholm coincident with the 
Koval Agricultural Society’ 
Show week at Norwich, as the latter, being under the direct 
presidency of King George V., will demand nearly all agriculturist 
attention at home. It is a great pity, as the Swedes have done all 
they can to attract those who should go that way The King of 
Sweden will give a garden party to the delegates of the various 
nationalities This year there is promise of the British Section 
being rather better organised It will be remembered that, for a 
number of years, Mr. Lloyd Baker of Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, 
has been chairman of the British Section, with Mr. Trepplin of Orchard 
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Portman, Somerset, as hon. secretary When the latter resigned, 
Mr. Baker found the work rather too much for him to organise a 
it should be Ihe Board of Agriculture was appealed to, but it could 
not see its way to organise the British Section, as it was not strictly 
official Ihe British Dairy Farmers’ Association was then asked 


to take the matter up, and to further this a meeting of the committe 
of the International Dairy Conference was held in London in March 
when the following resolution was passed: ‘ That this committec 
1S prepared to hand over the organisation ol this Congress to the 
B.D.b.A., and suggests that Mr. Lloyd Baker be recognised as the 
British representative, and that the members of the present com 

mittee are given an opportunity of taking advantage of the arrange 

ments made by the B.D.F.A. on payment of a reasonable sub 
scription, and that they shall have an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion and voting on any resolution put forward by the Congress 


party.”’ It is a wise step for the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa 
tion to take this matter in hand, as many problems are brought 
forward and discussed at these biennial Congresses, which have 


already been held at Brussels, Paris, The Hague and Buda VPesth 
rhe excursions will enable visitors to become acquainted with 


the dairying and agriculture of the country visited kk. W 
W ; ' | 
ILD COUNTRY LIFE 
WILL-o’-tne-Wispes AND BARN-ow! 

S there or is there not a connection between the phenomena long known 
in English rural place as Will-o’-the-Wisps, Lantern-Men, Corps 
Candles and so forth, and the white or barn-owl A few year ince 
several correspondents wrote to a contemporary concerning — the 
luminosity of this owl, and the evidence clearly pointed to the fact 
that occasionally these birds do display at night a curious luminou 

appearance, which in the days of less knowledge of wild life might easily have 
been mistaken for a Will-o’-the-Wisp One correspondent in- particular 
whose evidence was backed by several other reliable observers, distinctly identi 
fied a strange, lamp-like apparition with the evening flight of these owl I 
believe there is no real or scientific proof that the flitting light of the Will-o’-the 

Wisp was or is caused by marshy exhalations. Is it not much more probable—if 
as I believe is absolutely true, white owls do on occasion exhibit a luminou 
appearance from some part of their bodies, probably the breast—that, upon 
the rare occasions when the so-called Will-o’-the-Wisps have been seen, the 

were caused by nothing more or less than barn-owls flitting about marshy place 

in pursuit of mice, frogs and other prey ? The more I have thought, read and 
enquired upon this matter, the more I am inclined to believe that this is the true 
explanation of these ancient and mysterious lights, which were in the old days 
looked upon with such fearsome awe by English country people 


LUMINOSITY IN BIRDS 
rhe white or barn-owl is still known by the scientific name of Strix flammea, 


bestowed upon it by the great naturalist Linnawus. Flammea means, of cou 
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flamin r fier Why did Linnawus bestow upon the bird this appellation 
Ihere is nothing that I can see in the plumage of the barn-owl which would 
warrant this description Had Linné—or Linnaeus, as scientists choose to call 
iny knowledge of the occasional luminous appearance of this bird? One 
might almost venture to believe that he had. Perhaps readers of Country 
Life can enlighten me on this point Luminosity in birds is a phenomenon by 
no means unknown or unheard of Some of the herons are said to give out a 
phosphorescent or luminous appearance from their breast and by that means 


when fishing by the water at night, are able to attract fish more readily within 


the lightning-like stroke of their long bill Bishop Stanley, in his Histor 
{ Birds,” speaks of the very singular power possessed by one of the American 
bitterns, which has been confirmed by several witnesses whose veracity it would 
be impossible to doubt This bird" (he say which lives almost entirely on 
fish, when in pursuit of prey, decoys them within reach by a light from its breast 
of considerable brillians described by those who have seen it ‘ as equal to the 
light of a common torch.” Our own heron has been stated ind I believe 
with truth —-toexhibit occasionally this curious light or phosphorescence. It is not 
really very difficult to account for such an apparition Herons feed mainly 
upon fish, and the decaying remnants which lie about their nests would be 


readily capable of transferring some amount of phosphorescence to the breasts 


of these bird In a Similar way owls might be imbued with the same pheno 
menon, either from putrescent fish or other food, or even from the decaying 
xl of the holes in which the eclude themselve Most other birds prey by 
day, but the owl and occasionally herons and bitterns feed by night, and would 
thus readily displa my such luminosity which attached to them Phose whe 
into a larder at night must sometimes have noticed the fact that in the dark 
n fis! md even meat, will ive off phosphorescent or luminous patche 
ited 1 kind of bacteria 
EVipeENcE FRoM Nortu Norrowt 
In the correspondence to which LT have alluded, some of the most striking 
wt from North Norfolk, where ne observer had very closely watched and 
noted wit reat particularity the luminous display of white owl On a certam 
ening m= bebruar 1 bee ‘ we noticed a moving light, apparently 
ibout a quarts tf amile to the north On watehing it, it moved up and down 
vertically with great rapidity upwards to a height of some filty feet or sixty feet 
It «lid tl i number of tin When at the highest poimt of its ascension it 
wnetimes jumped up and down a littl, then, when near the ground, it three 
or four tin moved horizontally very quickly for about one hundred yard 
mad then bael We watched it for about twenty minute during which time 
it made several ascent It resembled a carriage lamp, for which we at first mis'ook 
i, and wa ht reddish in the centre The time when we first observed it 
vial 1 p.m It was a perfectly calm night and rather mild.” | have ital 
d the reference to the appearance of the light, which is, [ think, very note 
vorth In another part of the letter the light seen on another occasion wa 
ynpared to the lamp of a motor-bieyels rushing at a rapid rate along a road 
that ran parallel to the one | was walking alon ibout a quarter of a milk 
to tl nutl The light suddenly stopped, re in the air above the trees and 
retraced its course Dhis it egntinued to do, frequently rising some twenty teet 
to forty feet and as rapidly descending About 1o.3o the same evening I 
wain took up a position as before, and after waiting about ten minutes the light 
emerged trom a covert about two hundred yards distant, and kept moving to 
mad tro over the round, sompet inne ipproaching within fifty yards of where I 
va tiaancling It then alighted on the ploughed teld, rose after a few 
ond md again alighted in’ the ume field about one hundred yards 
off.” This interestin ipparition wa noted by the writer (* R. J. W. P.”) 
md other witness on Various evenimn ot the me month— February 
The best display was on the evening of the 29th, when it was dark 
md as the bird issued from the covert its luminosity seemed to have con 
iderably inereased, lighting up the branches of the tree is it flew backwards 
md forward occasionally mounting over their top After watching it tor 
more than half-an-hour it was joined by a companion hardly so bright, which 
flew about one hundred vards behind it \s they appeared one on each side of 
i copse it Was one of the most curious and pretty sights we ever beheld hey 


finally disappeared in the trees surrounding a church, near which, I believe, is 
their diurnal aboct 
CONCLUSION As ro Luminosity or Owt 

[have quoted this statement at some length because it affords, so far as T have 
been able to discover, the best and clearest evidence connecting luminous owls 
with the Will-o’-the-Wisp which has yet been printed It is, of course 
ditheult to prove absolutely that such an apparition ts actually and truly a barn 
owl This could only be done by shooting at the light and so bringing down 
the unfortunate bird —a martyr in the cause of scientific truth But no one who 
has followed the evidence as yet recorded on this subject, and especially the 


letter from which | have quoted, can resist the conclusion that the luminous 


ippearances were caused by bird mad that those birds were owls, and in all 
probability barn-owl Phe only oceasion on which | have had the pleasure 
of watching the so-called Will-o’-the-Wisp was years ago in the Norfolk 
Broad country The light, which resembled that of a rather feeble lamp, after 


flitting about over a tract of marsh—it was a dark summer night—disappeared 
over a hedge and vanished into a piece of woodland I have now no doubt 
whatever that that apparition was nothing else than the hunting flight of a 
luminous white owl Our writers on natural history have hitherto been very 
cautious in attributing this characteristic of luminosity to the owl Mr. R 
Lydekker, however, in his “ Sportsman's British Bird Book,” published by 
Rowland Ward in 1908, has broken the silence of his brethren on this subject 

Barn-owls,”” he say are sometimes distinctly luminous at night, probably 
owing to their plumage having come in contact with phosphorescent bacteria 
Now that attention 
has been directed to this singular phenomenon, we shall probably, within the 


developed in the decaying wood of their roosting resorts.” 


next few years, have further evidence on this supremely interesting topic 
(,LOW-WORMS 

rhe modest, greenish light emitted by the glow-worm is much more familiar 
to those who ramble about country places on summer evenings. Our glow 
worm is a beetle, the female of which is apterous, and produces more luminosity 
than the mak Although giving a less brilliant display than the fire-flies, 
our humble glow-worm occasionally yields quite a brilliant spectacle, not so 
much in individual light as in the number of insects to be seen displaying their 
tiny lanterns. The most wonderful show of this kind that I have ever seen 
was on Firle Beacon in Sussex, on the night of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897. I was with a party that evening who ascended the Beacon, 
me of the highest points of the South Downs, some eight hundred feet above 


ea-level It was a very warm and still summer night, and, as we climbed, the 
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whole of the side of the down was dotted with hundreds of glow-worms, who, 
greenish phosphorescent sparks yielded a rare and most fascinating spectack 
It seemed almost as if the little creatures had come forth on this special ocx asion 
to add their modest lanterns to the display of bonfires which presently flamed 
forth from many a high hill and down in every part of the kingdom Never 
before or since have I seen glow-worms in anything like the plenty of that summer 
night H. A. Brypewx 


AN UPHOLSTERED _ . 
- STUART ARM-CHAIR 


URING all periods of style exceptional examples are 
to be found where the work of an individual 
although conforming to a certain extent to con- 
temporary fashion, strikes such original ground 
that it arrests attention. In most instances we 

are conversant with the names of those artists and craftsmen 
whose handiwork possesses a higher individuality than that of 
their fellow-workers; but, unfortunately, we have but few 
records of the English cabinet and chair makers who produced 
so much beautiful furniture during the last twenty years of the 
seventeenth century. The Stuart armchair here given in 
illustration is a remarkable example of this period, and suggests 
that its maker must have been the Chippendale of his time. 

About 1675 curved and scrolled legs took the place of the 
straight forms hitherto adopted for tables and chairs, and 
although the former shape continued until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the cabriole leg was introduced and 
remained for over fifty years, the straight leg was once more 
revived on the accession of William IIL., turned in either tapered 
or baluster form, headed by mushroom or pear shaped cappings, 
or sometimes of quadrangular form with square cappings and 
bases carved in the gadrooning of the time. These mushroom 
and cup shaped cappings appear to have lasted in fashion but 
a short time, and were chiefly in request for the legs of chairs, 
tables and stands for cabinets. The illustration shows the 
elaboration of this mushroom motive in a graceful and fanciful 
manner. The back of the chair is tall and narrow, with the 
sudden rake found on these late-upholstered specimens ; it is 
covered in the original velvet, once a deep aquamarine blue, but 
now faded to a dull cactus green, the sides and base being edged 
and festooned with the original picturesque tassel fringe that 
Wa-> not in fashion after the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
rhe seat is treated in a similar manner. The other illustration 
shows an interesting feature in this upholstery, for the velvet 
coverings are removable, being attached to the frame by eyelets 
that fit on to short iron pins, the chair itself being covered in 
cream taffetas silk, still in perfect preservation, a system of 
loose covering reversing that of later times when the furniture 
is found uphoistered in the velvet or silk, with removable covers 
lor protection. 

It is the motive of the arm and leg supports that in reality 
make this especial Stuart chair so interesting ; in each instance 
the walnut wood is carved into an open-worked looped cup in 
parts not exceeding an eighth of an inch in thickness, and it 
seems a marvel how wood little thicker than apple parings 
has resisted the wear of two hundred and twenty-five years. 
rhe carving on the mushroom-shaped cappings resembles that 
found on Chinese objects of ivory, jade and wood so largely 
imported into this country at that time, and with the perforated 
work above them convey a distinctly Chinese effect. The 
curved X stretcher and the festooned fringe point to about 
the date 1689. The arms, unusually delicate in structure, 
turn outwards with a subtle sweep, and terminate in what, 
for lack of a better description, may well be termed snail headings, 
a shape adopted on all chairs of this period. In fact, every 
portion of this unusual chair presents a sense of lightness and 
refinement that is seldom found on contemporary specimens, 
and supports a theory that the design was an attempt by an 
individual craftsman to invest the reintroduction of the straight 
leg and arm supports with a fresh interest, and is in no way 4 
general or accepted pattern. A very few stools and chairs of 
the same character are in existence, and these are so rare and of 
such similar technique that they probably all emanated from 
the same hand, a hand and name lost in obscurity. This chair 
was discovered at Rushbrooke Hall about four years ago in a 
very dilapidated condition ; it stood by the side of a Stuart 
bed hung with the tattered remnants of curtains of the same 
velvet. The room was considered to be haunted, a murder 
having taken place in the bed during the eighteenth century, 
and these two pieces of furniture, together with a marqueterie 
table, entirely covered with grey paint, formed the solitary 
relics of one of those tall, panelled Carolean bedrooms that 
would have been furnished richly at this time with a set of 
these chairs, and probably lacquer or marqueterie tables and 
cabinets. PERCY MACQUOID. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ORTY years ago John Ruskin, as Slade Professor at 
Oxford, was delivering a remarkable series of lectures 
and exercising by other means influence upon the young 
men of the day. Those who heard him are elderly 
now, and it is possible that their sons, or even their 

erandsons, formed part of the audience that listened to the 
lectures which at the sister University of Cambridge Mr. A. C. 
Bensen delivered in the Michaelmas Term of tg10. These have 
now been thrown together into a volume and published under 
the title, Ruskin: A Study in Personality (Smith, Elder). 
It is of interest and importance to know what is being done to 
mould and direct the thought of those from whom the leaders 
of the future will be selected, and, at any rate, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded of comparing one generation with another. 
Of course, Cambridge is not Oxford, and was no more famous 
half a century ago for harbouring “ wayward and stimulating 
genius’ than it is to-day. In the domain of literature as else- 
where its greatness is that of efficiency. While among its 
professors at the moment is marshalled a great company of 
most learned, most accomplished scholars, there is no one who 
stands out asa nationally recognised leader of thought. As a 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Mr. Benson falls into his place as 
naturally as a young lapwing on stony ground, rendered indis- 
tinguishable by its protective coloration. He, too, is merged 
in his surroundings. “ Man, it has a good subject, good 
treatment, good drawing, good colour, but it wants thal!” 
said Sir David Wilkie, with a snap of his fingers, to the young 
painter showing him a canvas. The quotation, made from a 
bad memory, is sure to be verbally inaccurate, but the essential 
point is “it wants that.” 

Mr. Benson possesses so many high qualifications that it 
goes against the grain to suggest that there is anything lacking. 
Among intellectual circles it will be agreed that he almost 
invariably says the right thing about Ruskin. He brings to 
the study high intelligence and great sympathy reinforced by 
patient reading, and we should guess no less patient listening 
to good conversation. The damnatory word is “ circles.”” So 
clever and searching are the “ circles,”’ that the man who leaves 
either University to-day knows what it is right to think 
upon everything and everybody. He has placed, places, or 
will place, every claimant to his attention with infallible 
certainty. He could string you off the points of weakness and 
strength in’ Ruskin like a list of dates or the answers to a 
catechism. Add to this correctness of attitude the novelist’s 
skill in character-drawing, and you have the key to Mr. Benson's 
fascinating study. Ruskin appears to have been made especially 
for the dissecting-table of Karl Pearson, or any other professor 
of eugenics. He was a son of first cousins, and therefore true 
to type. His blood was an amalgamation of plebs and _ pat- 
rican. The son of “ an entirely honest merchant” who left 
a fortune of two hundred thousand pounds of his own making, 
there were other than business strains in his composition. 
We do not know what Mr. Benson means by saying that the 
blood of old Robin Adair ran in his veins, but old Scotch 
blood figured in his pedigree, and his grandmother had 
been an innkeeper, while an aunt was married to a baker. This 
mixed descent produced, as might have been expected, a bundle 
of prejudices and contradictions. Ruskin was at once “ a wary 
man of business ”’ and “ quixotically generous about money,” and 
there can have been few men who have ever given away in their lifetime 
so large a fortune. But there was a good deal of dogmatism and sternness 
behind, as his letters abundantly show; he had no slobbering charity for the 
world, or for the mistakes and failures of humanity. He was a merciless judge 
of frailty, and had the saeva indignatio of the satirist 
As a child he was at one and the same time a spoiled darling 
and an unhappy victim of mid-Victorian parentalism. Then, 
and in manhood, too, he was doomed to loneliness while yearning 
lor human sympathy. Even in his spasms of savage indignation 
he resembles the typical woman who in the most tragic situation 
does not forget to glance at the mirror. He was a Jeremiah with 
a fine taste for adjectives, but without the virility of the Hebrew 
prophet. In discussing his achievements, Mr. Benson finds as 
much to blame as to praise. The politician says Ruskin was 
merely an art critic; he knew nothing of politics. But 
the opinion obtains no support from the philosophical 
Mr. Benson: 

It is impossible to make a greater mistake than to consider Ruskin to have 
been a critic of art: he was a prophet of art, a rhetorician, a moralist, but he 
Was not a judge nor an arbiter, and still less a historian of art 
For what Ruskin regarded as his greatest mission Mr, Benson 
Says : 7 

\s a reformer he made even worse shipwreck, partly because he was but 
littl acquainted with the precise condition of affairs which he undertook to 


reform, and partly because he tried to impose his own private and quite 
unimportant tastes upon the persons whom he claimed as disciples 
True, this condemnation is qualified by fine praise : 


His grasp of economical details was unsound, but his insight into true 
economical principles was clear enough, because he saw that the mistake 
made was to treat it all as an exact and pure science, instead of a science which 
must take account of pyschological principles 
The admission is also made that “ in art he certainly established 
a new tradition.” 

Mr. Benson's impartiality is perfect. At the end we ask 
what remains to us of value in the work of John Ruskin. 
Surely this is a most important question for the ardent young 
student of Cambridge. Mr. Benson's reply is largely negative. 
He says in a prefatorial note that the works of Ruskin “ have 
passed into that region of deferential acceptance in which they 
are more respected than examined.” Broadly speaking, the 
argument of these discussions is to show that this is a deserved 
fate. The works of Ruskin may be advantageously consulted 
by anyone seeking for specimens of English style; but the art 
student must not go to them for sound views of art, nor the young 
politician for guidance in politics, nor any man, indeed, for safe 
directions. Now, this is all very true, and yet only a fraction 
of the truth. Ruskin was undoubtedly egotistic, dogmatic and 
full of the prejudices that come from a Covenanting ancestry. 
His social principles, after being laughed at and rejected by the 
wisest of his own friends, have now become laws of conduct 
to the wildest Anarchists. His holdings forth about practical 
labour have ended as ingloriously as those of Leo Tolstoy, 
who after making a pair of boots at infinite trouble found to 
his dismay that they were bought only as a curiosity and as a 
keepsake of himself. The truth of the matter is that to see 
Ruskin aright we want less about his personality and more about 
the background of the picture in which he was a figure. We 
have to recall an England that had issued from the war and other 
troubles of the eighteenth century, but had in the course of two 
hundred years of almost incessant trouble lost a great deal of 
its spiritual element. Materially it had advanced ; intellectually 
it had receded since “ the spacious days.”” Early Victorian 
Kngland throbbed with energy, but was lacking in those things 
that make for grace and beauty. The giants of those days were 
the men who most vividly realised that ‘‘ man shall not live by 
bread alone.”’ Carlyle was, of course, the sturdiest of those 
figures, and, after all, Ruskin only preached with a divine 
melody the message that he uncouthly presented. Men like 
Kingsley and Frederick Denison Maurice represented anothei 
side of the revolt against what one of the writers of the time 
called “ the metallic character of the age.”” The part played 
by Ruskin was not dissimilar to that played by Lord Byron. 
It is the fashion nowadays to run down Lord Byron's poetry, 
and we have no doubt that it is a wise and good fashion, as the 
poetry does not carry on it the hall-mark of immortality ; but 
whoever imagines that this consideration makes of Byron a 
small or unimportant figure is entirely wrong. Byron answered 
a need of his age, and that was the real reason why his poetry 
ran through I:urope like a flame, revivifying and reinvigorating 
the nations. Ruskin, too, answered to the needs of the moment. 
The effect of his works is not to be traced now in printed volume, 
but in the actual change produced in taste and attitude of mind. 
As Mr. Benson says, he may have been entirely wrong about 
architecture, but he set people thinking about their houses 
He had many wrong ideas about dress, but, again, he produced 
a rational view and stimulated the mind in regard to this part 
of civilisation. He might carry to an absurd extreme the idea 
that art and morality were at bottom one and the same, but it 
is to his everlasting credit that he taught his followers to think 
freshly and in a new way about this subject. It is difficult to 
estimate, it is impossible to over-value, the effect that John 
Ruskin had upon his contemporaries and upon the generation 
that followed them. 


“HIM WE DECLARI 
The Unknown God, by Putnam Weak (Macmillan.) 


THE linking of imagination and information is rare, and to perceive facts, and 
their significance also, is not given to all Yet Mr. Weale achieves an even 
greater thing, for among the many tssues he see © Clearly and states so justh 
he himself preserves an impartial balance His story of mission life in China 
is extremely interesting. He shirks no problem and faces every fact. He 
traces the influence of that strange country upon these men and women not only 
in the Protestant and Baptist missions, but also in the social life of the European 
of the station, with a hand which, if it is ruthless, is never anything but reverent 
He has no laughter to give their mistakes He sees the tragedy of them far too 
clearly, and is himself too keenly concerned with the tremendous problem 
at stake to be anything but earnest over another man’s earnest eflort to solve 
them. His verdict, as is inevitable, is inconclusive, but it is far from being 
condemnatory of mission Methods and men lhe ilike condemn at time 


but never the aim of either He gives a horribly vivid description of an attac 
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a fine pair from Eton, though 

only after a most tremendous 

struggle, and it was generally be- 

lieved that the Eton and Rugby 

match was virtually the final. 

They fhad in’ Simpson, _ their 

first string, probably the finest 

individual player in the tourna 

ment, and one with an extra 

ordinary length of experience, 

since he had played four times 

before. Then second — string, 

Clarke, had showed himself a cool 

and steady player, conscious 

of his own limitations, never 

trying to do too much, and quite 

capable of holding his own when 

having every possible ball sent 

in his direction rather than that 

of fis stronger partner —a very 

trying predicament. 
Winchester had done well, 

too, and had soundly trounced 

the Harrow pair, who had been 

strongly fancied to reach the final, 

although it should be said for 

Harrow that Turnbull was not 

really well enough to play. Still, 

they were hardly expected to win, 

and the Rugby partisans were 

not best pleased to see Winchester 

win the first game, though only 

after the score had been called 

fourteen all. However, things 

went from bad to worse, for Win 

chester, for whom Tollemache 

served very finely throughout, 

won the second game quite easily 

to four. Rugby might well have 

gone to pieces under these un- 

expected rebuffs, but they did 

not; thev played like men and 

won the third game also to 

four. _ 
Now the pendulum, having 

once begun to swing, swung fo 

most emphatically, for Simpson . 

and Clarke won both the fourth 

and fifth games, although they 

only won the fourth after a 

terrific struggle in which Win- 

chester several times led and 

came desperately near to win- 

ning. Thus Rugby after losing 

the first two games had won three running, and seemed fat 

more likely than not to win their fourth consecutive game and 

with it the match. Winchester, however, pulled themselves 

splendidly together and wen the sixth game, 15—-10. The last 

game was fought out, step by step and ace by ace, amid 

frantic excitement, Rugby, as a rule, leading by the shortest of 


ON THE 


By Horack HUTCHINSON 


Pur Pockretrep Bau 

WAS writing lately on the subject of the strange things that happen at golf 

and the strange places into which the golf ball will betake itself, and 
especially about playing a ball into the pocket of a spectator at the amateur 
championship—the said spectator, and all those standing around him 

being quite unconscious that the ball had «ome anywhere near them 

That was a strange though a true tale; and even at, or very nearly at, 

the precise moment of my writing, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, playing for Sir Henry 
Seton-Karr’s team against the Ranelagh Club, hit a ball out of bounds into a 
garden, where it could not be found until discovered in the outside breast-pocket 
of the coat that one of the gardeners was wearing—a very curious coincidence 
Now a correspondent writes to me from a certain town in Fifeshire. (not St 
Andrews) telling me of an incident which occurred when he was apprenticed to a 
tailor in St. Andrews. There was a large drying green behind the workshop 
“where we indulged in a little pitching occasionally—during meal-hours, of 
course. On one occasion a strange tailor who had been with us just long cnough 
to get fascinated with our pastime pitched a ball through the workshop open 
window, which was up two storeys and about a foot open at the top. We made, 
as we thought, a thorough search for the ball, but it was not to be found, and out 
only hope was in a coat that hung on the wall, and there the ball was found in 
the pocket. Needless to say, our Dundee tailor’s claim to the championship 
of the shop was never challenged, although he had only had a golf elub in li 
hand for the first time a week or two previous.” It is curious, when once one 
begins telling tales of this kind, to find how everything that ever happens ha 
happened before It almost seems as if golf balls had an absolute passion tort 


getting into por kets, so many are the records of its occurrence. 
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possible heads. From 10—g9 they went to 12—g by Simpson's 
service. Clarke added two more points by service and made 
it 14—9, and then came a rally. It ended in one of the Wyk- 
hamists hitting the ball below the board, and Rugby had won 
their third victory in this competition after a really splendid 


struggle. 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Duk NatinGe or Boors ror Gout 


I have been making some experiments to see what is the minimum of nail 
that a golfer can do with in li jes in order to give him a good grip Nail 
ire alwavs a nuisance ; they are uncomfortable for walking upon on hard ground 
ind especially on pavement, which drives them into the feet, and at all times 
they must add to the weight of the boot Still, for most golfing uses they are 
not to be dispensed with. Corrugated rubber soles are very good in the dry 
weather, if they do not heat the feet too much ; but they are worse than usele 
in the wet and it is generally wet I have tound that what vou want and 
what is sufficient, and what you cannot do without, is a patch or band or constel 


lation of nails just under the ball of each foot It is just here that the push 


und the train come, and if you do not have fairly good nails here there is 
ilway 1 liability to slip. But they are not nece iry anywhere else lor 
volf they are not the least use in the heel; but you have to bear this in mind 
that without nails in the heel of the boot you are very liable to slip as you walk 
on slippery places going down hill It is quite a danger, for the nails under the 
ball of the foot make you walk wit i carele contidence on the flat I 
serve you well there When you come to a down hill slope tt yur heel iput 
instinctive trust in, and if they are not nailed you ought to go with mue reater 
caution Unfortunately, the ball of the foot, where it is essential to have nail 
just the part where the nails are most uncomfortable when u walk on hard 
urtaces » that really the chiet iin in reducing your nails to tl miu 
is in the reduced weight It i another story,”” no doubt, but if you dispense 
with nails in the toes of the boot ind do not have me metal protection t 
the les will wear away very quickly, owing tothe turn ont tin { 
“ ively, and the consequent scrubbing on t vround, int 
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Pau—without thinkin that it is just about the most beautiful im the 
rd Bel r feet t far below, winds the river, the Gave de 
au It wind mal divick tsell into channel » that it embrace man 
| ill w led and verdant It corn tealing out from the gorge of 
f thill | me which are really the great glory of thi cene, 
t il now-elad all their length md rise to the eminence of the 
Vie due Michi, the est pomt, as one is told, though | im optical illusion 
| TT ilwa from this unique terrace Phat peak is thirty-seven 
ke main r e to take the figure like most thin in the world n 
t—tr u, t 1 md then it appear © close that you think a few 
dl drives might take to it In all the middle distance the straight, stately 
pla Ip the whole « f beauty not a litth \ great town in the old day 
t | ut yu i il Navarre H. G&G. 
lure Hovtake Rows 
Prom the poin tf the Oxtord and Cambridge Golting Society there 
little to tv vid al itt match at Hovlake ive that we had a very pleasant 
lay and a Pleasant dinner From a goltin tandpoint the match wa 
i tplet ‘ A beaten | thirteen matclhe to three, which wa 
! pon ew ke i « beating than we expected We were vet weak 
t Roval Livery 1 Club, thou without Mr. Jack Graham and Mr 
( vl Hlutehin ' uncommon! tron in facet, now that Mr. Eri 
( vthet ms come back to Ht and Mr. David Forster and Mr. Walker have 
ned tl club, | doubt if they have ever been stronget The visitors found 
ditheulty im ree nising tl even tine vunateur champion without hi 
usta bout the imge in his appearance has left his golf quite untouched 
He played beautifully a nst Mr. de Montmorency in the singk ind equally 
ell in tl four rie vit M Walter Glover I observe, moreover, that on 
following da © won the ratch medal at St. Anne's with a i very fine 
I The winner n the Hoylake side were »>many that it ts easier to enun 
rate the three herve nm oul Mr. Jackson, Mr. Ernest Smith and Mr. Landak 
The la two have tten done well for the society before, but Mr. Jackson wa 
making his début tor u It was an infinitely successful one, for he played vet 
finely and beat Mr. Dick, and that upon his native heath, by 5 up and 4 to play 
If the singles are painful to contemplate, the foursomes are worse Mr. Croom 
md | managed to halve our match by much good luck the other four coupk 
lost, and the society’ we was like the oft-quoted score of the Dingley Deller 
blanl their fic 
Pik PAssine Fr THE Dt 
As | ithered at Hoylake, t famou ixteenth hole, alway ulled the 
Dun,” is going to be altered It mmmoving that the necessity should arise, 
merely because tiresome people will invent balls that fly further and further 
It is particularly sad, since at the Dun as at present constituted w is played one 
of the famou ots in histor Mr. Ball econd ot which put the ball (a 
gutty, be it remembered n tl reen and won him the championship against 
Mr. Mure Fergu n Nevertheless, it un undeniable fact that with the wind 
blowing behind the plave is it blew last week, and as it often does blow, the 
Dun is one of the worst of hok \fter the tee shot there was only one possibk 
method of playing the hole effectively, and that was to try to clear the bunker 
at first, or even second, bound ; in fact, to trv for a fluke If the fluke came 
li, the ball sometimes staved on the green and one got a fou Otherwise 
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the ball was either in the bunker or sixty yards past the hole, and it really did 
not much matter which his is so thoroughly unsatisfactory, even though 
the hole be still a very fine hole against a wind, that a scheme for its reformation 
has been proposed Ihe tee is to be taken back some fifty yards, so that (t! 
for those who have some local knowledge) the ball will, off the tee shot, lie near 
the gap in the cop hence, for anyone who has the stomach for it, there will 
be a magnificent second shot across a big corner of the field; and in order to 
give some reward for this display of valo part of the bunker in front of th 
green is to be taken away Many, of course, will sneak round to the left, and 
very often I fancy they will prove the wisest, for the hole will be a really difficult 
one, though a really 
good one, too 


SHERLOCK AND 
White, 

There 

Variety ot emotion to 


was ever! 


be experienced it 
Stoke Poges on Tuc 
day There was ex- 


citement and enthu- 


siasm at Sherlock's 


extraordinary round 
of 65—certainly the 
most extraordinary 
round that 1 person 
ally have ever ecn 
Phere was sadn 

that Jack White, just 
when he was so gal 
lantly bent on re 
trieving his la 
laurels, should have 
the bad luck to come 
across uch heart 
breaking, Hbipe sible 


golf as was Sherlock’ 
the 


Finally, in 


in mornhitny 


the after 


noon there was bore 

dom, because Shes 
lock had too long a 
lead and _ neither 
party played particu 
larly well, and also 
because almost an 

thing would = have 
eemed dully alter 

PERRAC E AT PAU, ihat dazzling [6 
Only half the match 


great effort at Sunningdak 

and deserves some luck Nevertheless, it 
anyone Sherlock a start of holes 
With the ground as hard as it is now, Sherlock is desperately good 
him a long driver 


B. D 


and no doubt Jac k White will make a 
at Stoke 


I over yet 
he showed a dogged courage 
is hard to see how can give nine with any hope 
ot UCCESS 
for no « 


me is so steady, and that hardness of the ground makes 


so formidable 


CRICKET PROSPECTS. 
EE Mee of the Australians against South Africa 
cause certain qualms in the minds of patriotic 


On a ground he is not by any means 


SUCCCSS 


must 
English- 


men as to the possibility of finding an eleven capable 
of beating such a formidable combination as our kinsmen 
have proved themselves to be We had rather expected 
that the great Australian batsmen would have, anyhow at first, 


‘googly 
but events have proved other- 
From the very first frumper, Bardsley and Co. met the 
with confidence. The rate of scoring in the recent Tests 
was much faster than has previously been the case in Australia, 
where Test Matches of late have tended towards being long contests 
of rather wearisome durance No doubt the Africans were much 
handicapped by the lack of a really bowler. 
Cotter proved this much, though | always consider that the latter 
has been a much-underrated bowler in this country It is true that 
his length erratic but he always possessed that little bit of 
extra pace which is disconcerting to all but the very highest class 
batsmen, Nevertheless, the innings which gave me most pleasure to 
one of between thirty and forty which he played at 
Lord’s the England match the last tour but when 
under F. S. Jackson’s captaincy England won the rubber without 
losing a match, or for that matter the toss On the occasion I am 
referring to, E-england had batted the whole of the first day on a slow 
easy wicket, and had made over three hundred. In the night morc 
rain fell, the sun came out brightly next morning, and hardly anyone 
expected the Australians to make over one hundred, let alone save the 
follow on, against the famous Yorkshire bowlers, Rhodes and Haig. 
However, Trumper and Duff went in, and in about half-an-hou 
put on about sixty runs by the most brilliant batting imaginable 
rhe two bowlers, instead of being the attackers, were mercilessly 
thumped about from the very first over. Each batsman hit at least 
a couple of shots over the ropes, and at last Jackson tried his luck 
His first ball was a straight, long hop, which Trumper in the eccen- 
tricity of genius chose to draw away from and try and cut for four 
Unluckily, the ball kept low, and our enjoyment was put an end to 
though from a patriotic point of view we were glad to see him go 
However, the situation was saved, as, inspired by his example, 
\rmstroug, Darling and Hopkins continued to force the game, and 
the tollow on was triumphantly saved. Y: 


experienced some difficulty in meeting the wiles of the 
bowlers, to whom they were strange ; 
wist 


Die aay 
goor lic be 


fast The success of 


Was 


watch was 


in on one ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. fo va Eoivor oF” Cousriy Lan 


Sir,—-In the vear 1856 an uncle of mine brought from Varis a small “ fairy 

CLAY LAND COVERT rose” in a pot, which he gave to his brother who lived here ; it was so kept by 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” him until his death, when the old gardener asked me to take charge of it It 

came into my possession in 1890, and | planted it on his grave It i 

me a as intended to be 8 sit Wt nvestment eventually, amd om there to-day full of vigour and beauty l there another rose in the United 


o the ‘ ‘ F ‘nities of an estate, ought to be treated - 
which will add to the appearance and amenities o ; estate , “ : ' Kingdom or elsewhere which is fifty-five vears old and still apparently in it 
‘ x y Oo < ‘ ation of tin rt S; that ts, the idea o . 
ys a case of making an ordinary plantatios aa re or ; prime? 1 believe there is another botanical name for this little bush rose, but 
, plantation should come first, and the shelter it will give in the future for gan 


it used to be known as the fairy rose.”’--HreNrY WiLson Prici 


should be looked on as a secondary alta The matter, therefore, resolves itselt 

on of s y S suits o tl soil and climate of the 
into a consideration of selecting tree uitable to the ind | uate ) fo tux Eniroe oF “Counrrey Lies 
district Under such circumstances it is a good plan to notice which class of 


sir,— There are many hundreds of roses in England double or treble filty-tive 
trees are thriving in the immediate neighbourhood, and which grow stunted or wines: ali ice Bee) ae Ranksiw. R. moschate. and Scotch roses 
die off early In a well-wooded district, when one begins to notice the trees most of which | know to be 
individually, it will be seen that some species seem to predominate and over ulasty vos Gi, nd 
thers are absent along the hedgerows or where there are other natural vices tek te Sails need thal 
grown specimens In an artificial plantation where perhaps six kinds of tree specimens of our native sweet 
have been mixed it will be found also that some thrive better than others elt eek Windus’ ounen salee te 
Cases like the foregoing in the neighbourhood of the proposed plantation sees oa amuae: ae eee 
should be examined as a guide to indicate which kind to grow It is not stated rene cit Uline cieiegn se Mn 
where the clay soil is situated ; but, assuming it is not too far North or too one thousand five hundred yeat 


st 0 ollowing mixtures would suit Oak, elm and spruce 
exposed, some of the following m e rw ' "7 , a old, and perhaps that is the 
- @ I ort atin an as Lis a gen yan 
ak and lareh ; uk and silver fit : ” 4 _ . > . iy PI : age oft the parent rose; but 
Ss ure d Vv as possi and to plant thi \ ‘lants are cheap 
to put in as great a variety as p le ‘ >| s | probably little of that remains 


ind the work has only to be done once in a lifetime, and when they grow are 





H N LE LLACOMBI Bitton 


easily thinned out when the suitable ones show themselves It is a good plan Winsene: Wekniel 
ilso to use plants at least a foot in length, so that these may top the grass from 
ix Ti OTIS ) ‘ is not so xt t ind the 
the first, for even at th ive tl expense per acre 1 eal, deed ! FERNS GROWING IN 
fencing and ditching are often the most expensive initial items Phe land may 


BOTTLES 
fo ae Epiror 
DIR, \bout IX Vear wor the 


matron of the Eve Hospital here 


need some surface drains cut at intervals, but, if old arable land, the stetehe 
und furrows left will serve this purpose Lastly, the nurseryman from whom 
you get your plant md who may do the planting, can advise you on the spot 
is to the best thing to do, and as soon as the plants take root and the grass o1 


- zave the porter ome empty 
roughage springs up, vou have a game-cove rt right awa) DP. Met wine bottles which had been in 
t bottle-rack in the yard of the 
EXUDING SAP hospital Phe porter made an 
edging to his garden path by 


fo me Eprror or “ Country Lire burying the bottles with their 
Su Perhaps you or some of yout readers would be kind cnough to throw some necks downwards in the gravel 
light on the following puzzling expertence of a ne ighbour of mine \ short tin o that about half the botth 
wo, while walking across his lawn, the surface of which had been thoroughly was out of the ground \ few 
dried by continuous east winds, he moticed, to his surprise, two small pate Ine day ago |e wa urprised = to 
f wet turf, into which his foot sank. Both patehes were about the same size find that something was growing 
roughly, one and a-half feet in area—and both were situated on the sloping in the botth and pulled some 
rround below a silver birch tree, one near the tree and the other about six teet up There are ferns in’ them 
away from it in a direct line downhill. In both the moisture was welling up ill, the roots in the necks of the 
to the surface so freely as to suggest a spring or a blocked drain Phe gardener lotthe I am sending you two 
was sent for, and trenches were cut round the tree at distances from it varying of the botth Phe ferns are 
from nine to six feet and less, in the hope of finding and clearing the supposed drain indoor fern One is the ribbon 
The trenching, however, revealed no sign of any drain or spring ; but when the fern, and | do not) know the 
il was removed from the roots of the tree, these were found to be exuding sap name of the other, but recognised 
so copiously as to it as a tern one often sees in pot 

floree those who saw nm rooms and greenhouse 

it to the conclusion G. bk. BULLAN, Southampton 
that the moisture The terns reterred to by 
on the lawn was due to our correspondent — are Pteri 
this strange down flow eretica Which is illustrated 





ol sap From the end 
of the roots cut by the 


md PL tremula, both of which 


require ereenhouse ot inthe 
spade — the sap = =~Wals protection m ul COUTLLEY 
dripping rapidly ; trom We have seen and heard of 1 TINY GREENHOUSI 
the surtace ot the several instances where hardy 
uncut root it wa ferns have grown in bottles in this wa but do not remember an instance 
OOZINE lowly. Phe of greenhouse ferns flourishing outdoors with only the protection of an ordinars 
soil round the roots glass bottle. The two plants have no doubt originated from spores, which are pro 
was sodden with it duced treely by these speci« Phese might have found their way to the garden by 


The theory suggested 


weepings or dustings from a room in which the parent plants were growing 
to account for the In addition to I’. eretica, the bottle illustrated contains a small sporeling of some 


facts Is that the sap, other kind, probably of P. tremula. The longevity of fern spores is known ti 
rising m= the trunk ln 


very great, and the circumstances under which they will germinate and the 
during the warm 


plants pass through the interesting phases of their life known as alternation 
rainy weather at- the of generation are evidently widely varied Ep 
beginning of March 
was arrested by the INDOOR CROCUSES WITHOUT BLOSSOM 
subsequent = spell ot lo tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
cold) east winds and Sik, Can you or any of your readers give a satisfactory explanation of the fact 
driven down to the that crocuses when grown indoors, though they produce perfectly vigorou 
roots The most foliage, have no blossom \lso whether this is the case with all crocus 
astonishing feature of independently of their colour, or only with the yellow kind? Bulbs planted 
the whole occurrence by me in boxes outside the windows have all blossomed duly, while other 
was, undoubtedly, the planted at the same time in pots and bowls, but kept indoors, have produced 


quantity of sap re vigorous leaves but not a single flowet jeing myself quite ignorant of horti 


quired to produce the culture, | have applied to various gardeners for enlightenment, and have received 





results observed Phe most discordant answers both as to the facts and their explanation Again 
birch tree in question what is it that leads sparrows to attack crocus flowers L am told it is because 
is about fifty feet high they delight in saffron, and that, if you put a saucer of water with saffron in it 
with a girth of two by your crocus plants, the birds will content themselves with this and leave 
feet six inches at four your plants unmolested But as satiron is only formed in the stigmas, as books 
feet from the ground tell me, it seems strange that the sparrows do not confine their attention to these 
The wet patches on prominent parts, but pluck off the entire flower at its base One would suspect 
the lawn were first that what they were looking tor was some sweet secretion at the bottom of the 
noticed on March 23rd flower, only to be got at by plucking, rather than saffron obtainable without 
sy the 25th they were uch violence W.0O 
; miniature swamps, and Ihe trouble referred to by our correspondent is a fairly common one in 
ARRESTED GROWTH when I visited the crocuses that are grown under glass \fter some years’ study of the subject 
spot on April 7th we have come to the conclusion that the non-flowering is due to too hard forcing 
they were still damp. The enclosed photograph will give some idea of the birch Most crocuses seem to object to even ver light forcing, and although they 
tree and its surroundings I may add that the trenches were sunk so syste will make healthy-looking foliage when subjected to artificial warmth, they fail 
matically and to such a depth as altogether to exclude the possibility of the to produce flowers We grow crocuses successfully in pots and bowls by allowing 
existence of a blocked drain near or immediately under the tree It will be them to stand in a cold frame, the pots plunged to their rims in ashe until 
mleresting to observe later whether the foliation of the tree indicates that it within a fortnight of the time when they would flower naturally outdoor By 
has suffered by the previous wastage ot its vital juices FRANCIS Irwin. that time the flower-buds will be plainly visible and the colour can be 
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parrow ittack 
own garden, they have 
pikes of Scilla sibirica 


their mischief that we 


terrh 
initet 
vrel terrier and 
practi ill 
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SAMOY EI 


hotogray 
sed photograp ta 
faithtul triend and 


one of the finest 


LABEI 


und rather rheum ‘ times: but he still find we enjoyment, in spite 


fifteen ve it a rabbit-holk H. Leveorne Porta 


\l Pitt MOUTH O| IIS BURROW 
fo tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire 

Sir,—! am sending you a photograph which | thought you might like to publish 
in CountrRY Luirt | was lying down with my camera focussed on the mouth of 
me hole, and noticed this rabbit repeatedly go in and out of another hole a few 
yards away She would sit at the entrance (as seen in the photograph) for about 
five minute then run off and have a hasty meal of grass. then collect i mouthtul 
f dead gra which made her look as if she had a large bushy moustache. and 
then she would run back and take it to her nest When she had disappeared with 
one mouthful I carefully moved my camera and focussed it ready for the next 
time he came out 
md wa fortunate 
in obtaining thi 
tograph, con 
in that | wa 
hidden in any W 
| merely focu 
the camera, put 
plate in, and lay 
down almost flat and 
motionlk taking up 
a position, of course, 
© that the wind did 
not blow from me to 
her, but wice versd 
Some colts were very 
interested in the pro 
ceedings, coming up 
ind sniffing at me 
md the camera, The 
rabbit became oO 
used to taking no 
notice of their move 
ments that, once 
when she was out col 
lecting dead grass, I 
ictually sat up and 
stroked one of the 
colts without disturb 
ing the rabbit in the 
least My head was 
mly seven feet from 
hers when 1 took the 
photograph JOUN 
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THE BITER BIT 
lo tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Herewith I send you a photograph showing how a weasel and young rabbit 
ght in the same trap. . It appears to be a case of “ the biter bit,” for 


WEASEL AND RABBIT IN) THE SAME TRAP 


it looks as if the weasel had been carrying off its prey and been caught in the act, 
| have never heard of a similar instance, and think it may be of sufficient interest 
for you to publish FRANCES Prrt 


LIME OR GAS-LIME FOR FINGER AND TOE, 
fo tHe Eptrror or “ Country Lirt 

Si \ correspondent desires to know when and how to apply gas-lime for the 
prevention of finger and toc I have tried gas-lime, but it is rather an expensive 
remedy to apply, even when it can be obtained at gas-works free to cart away, 
The manurial values are not great as when sulphate of ammonia was an 
inconsiderable bye-product First, the gas-lime is heavy haulage; it must be 
styred in a heap to get rid of the undesirable residues it contains, or else it must 
be spread over the land during the autumn and winter, allowed to lie exposed 
to the weather, and then ploughed in when cultivation comes in the spring. It 
is a fine msecticide, and also exerts manurial values under such conditions : but 
the heavy labour entailed makes it expensive to apply unless one’s farm is 
comparatively near a gas-works. The best remedy for finger and toe is to apply 
ground lime, from ten to fifteen hundredweights per acre, at the end o« April, 
mad work it into the soil on a dry day If possible, allow it to remain a little 
time, and then work the land as usual, and it will not prove harmful to the 
manure that is applied later Finger and toe generally appears on land 
deficient in lime and where acid or superphosphate manures have been used 
to excess It is the lime in basic slag that renders the latter so useful on finger 
ind toe infested land Lime is the remedy, and its best and cheapest method 
of application is in the ground form It can be had, delivered at any station, 
it about one pound per ton.—ELpRED WALKER, 


PALOMBES”"’ AND ‘*‘RAMIERS.’’ 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Since writing to you lately on the above subject, enquiring to what bird 
names respectively, in English, the above corresponded, I have been fortunate 
in getting information from a French feld-naturalist of great repute in the 
Basses - Pyrénées, and who is also thoroughly well acquainted with the 
English birds and the English names for them. His inforwation is to the 
effect that the ramier is, in fact, the wood-pigeon and the palombe is the stock 
dove, and he seems convinced of this, although it is of the palombes that 
by far the greater number are taken in the Pyrénées as the birds flight through 
the passes We should rather have expected the wood- pigeon to be in greater 
number, as it is so far more numerous with us. It has been objected, to this dis- 
tinction, that in the 
Franco-German War- 
time we always used 
to see the pigeons 
which brought news 
from the besieged 
French capital de- 
scribed as ** ramiers.” 
rhese were probably 
tame pigeons, more or 
less of the variety 
that we should call 
‘ carrier - pigeons ” ; 
but in any case it is 
likely that the jour- 
nalists used *‘ ramier” 
in quite a_ general 
sense, as we might 
use “ pigeon” indif- 
ferently to designate 
a tame carrier or a 
wild wood - pigeon 
Of course, the 
widely generi 
word in French 
is colombe, though it 
also more specifically 
means a dove. But 
then, for what we 
usually call a dove, 
thatisto say, aturtle- 
dove, they have the 
same word, /ourlu- 
relle. — Horace «. 
HUTCHINSON 
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